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PREFACE 





The piecemeal publication of the work which from the 
. outline would appear to be a concrete whole owes an apology. 
It was completed a few years from now. But the printing 
is delayed due to unavoidable circumstances. Of late these 
difficulties have considerably increased. The first volume 
is therefore hurried through in great stress. I wont put 
forth my own preoccupations as a plea. The indulgence 
Of readers is craved for slight printing and other mistakes 
which if pointed out, will be thankfully received. 


My thanks are due to those journals who have given 
berth *o much of the contenta of this volume, to the 
.C. U. Press which printed the bulk of this book and is print- 
ing the second volume, to the Eka Press which printed the ` 
introductory parts, to my numerous friends and professors 
from whom I got encouragement and helpful suggestions, 
particularly to Profs. Н. C. Raychaudhuri, w.4., Ph.p. and 
^, B. M. Barua, m.. „Litt. to whom I am deeply indebted for 
this humble research enterprise. 
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Te Calcutta Arıxpna Narn Bose 
March, 1942. 
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INTRODUCTION 





India, Mrs. llections on “Earl, 
Economic Conditions in Northern India" in J. R. A. S. 1901,” 
Richard Fick's celebrated “Die sociale Gliederung im Nor- 
döstlichen Indien zu Buddhas Zeit" written from a social 
rather than purely economic standpoint, were till lately the 
solo conspicuous works in the field; and even these were 
written exclusively on Buddhist sources. The authors more- 
over antedated their materials, as has been revealed by 
modern research. The plausible effortof N.C. Banerji stops with 
the first volumeof the Economic Life and Progress in Ancient 
India" ending before the period of the Maurya Em 
This volume, which is a masterly collection of valuable data, , 
h J. N. Samaddar's small shutosh 
Economie Condi ۴ fi 









































summary of his Revenue Syste: 
оп the legal ownership of land) а 
img. But such treatises again ai 
the former does not fully exploit the 
has any appreciable work as yet been done to b 
lal rs of Maine and Baden Powell int: 
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‘The purpose of this thesis is to attempt, not too su 
or piecemeal, an economic survey of Northern India 
the days of Buddha and Kaniska's successors, i e., cir. 600 B.C. 
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— 300 A.D. Between the supremacy of Magadha under Bim- 
bisàra and decline of the | bei Empire after Vasudeva 1, 
the politicial history of Northern India has been reconstruct- 
ed into a workable frame-work intervening two big gaps 
still unconquered by labours of research. The economic 
development of this age, summarily but not too plausibly 
called the Buddhist age is full of interest and organised effort 
and may be taken up with some confidence. The Játakas 
and the Pali canon after the period of their development has 
been ascertained though between widely stretched limits, 
require to be studied with reference to the copious contem- 

rary literature that has come down in the shape of the 
pics, logal codes, commentaries, inscriptions, notes of foreign- 
ers, ete. This is a desideratum in the field of economic 
history of ancient India. - 











Buddhist Literature 


"The Buddhist works, the canon 
commentaries of Buddhaghoxa 
mass of the Jütaka stories are not only the widest source, 
give the truest picture from life. “Che law-books, even 
idactic portions of the Epics, take up law and morals 
guidan public and private life only from. the 
at of theorising Bràhmanism, irrespective of facts, 
sh the ‘divine’ rule. ‘This illustrated in the 
priestly theory of caste which never existed in contemporary 
in the form of four varnas? and strictly demarcated 

«d and sub-castes on functional basis with precise rules 
riage, interdining, ceremonial pollution and social 
ed m the Brühmanical and theoretical 

If the Bráhmanical theory 
powerfully on actual conditions (helped. 
by of crafts and professions), the results are to be 
sought in an age mych later than ours. Where the Buddhist 





ı the voluminous 
1 Dhammapála and the 
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` writers. do not go for theorisi they observe an 
| objective attitude on material life and the casual nature of 
` their references, unconnected with the morals, or the parables 
drawn up to emphasise a sermon, testify to the genuineness 
of the data on popular life which we find therein. The 
| datakas are peoples literature and (garbled as they are with 
legends and partially vitiated with the Bodhisaita factor) 
| for the reconstruction of the peoples’ history their worth ія 
ў far weightier than that of the Smrtis with their pedantic 
polemics or of the Epics with their sophisticated poetry. 


‘The view upheld by Bühler, Rhys Dav ds and Fick and 
followed even by recent scholars that the Buddhist texts 
and the Jatakas rej nt society only prior to the fourth 
century B.C. has undergone.considerable revi Reference 
in the Játakas to Jambudipa, Suvannabhumi, Andhapura 
and Tambapanni, display a far larger geographical horizon 
and nomenclature than any pre-Maurya literature. The 
| Jàtakns know the various forms of slavery enumerated in the 

the Arthasistra and the legal literature which the Vinaya 

i 

Pitaka, believed to be among the older portions of the Pali 

| conon, does not. The Játakas reflect the syncretising 

between Brahmanie and Buddhist cults except in the 

matter of animal sacrifice. Buddha's homily of equality of 

castes in the Assal, Sutta is in pronounced contrast with 

later texts where the isolation of the despised Candálas and 
Pukkusas even smack of Manu. 














‘The Tipitaka or Pali canon is said to be a compila 
of Buddha's sayings as preserved by oral tradition 
according to tradition was brought to Co; by Ma 
EA first куна чоЧ чо writing 
М a ani in the first cen! ү 

Е Ss фе first centuries B. С. 
transformations. This account 
tions, repititions and juxtapositions of earls 
tions within the canon. . 
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Below із given an analysis of the Tipitaka эһ reference 
to the birth period of its component parts as established by 
the latest research’. 

A. Vinayapitaka : rules of the Order or monastic dis- 
cipline. 

I. Suttavibhanga—(1) Mahavibhanga (2) Bikkhuni- 
vibhanga. 
IL Khandakas—(1) Mahavagga (2) Cullavagga. 

II. Parivára or Parivarapitha—a much later produc- 

tion. 





B. Suttapitaka : Dhamma or the Religion. 

1. Dighanikaya—3 Books represent successively later 
strata of tradition, , 

1, Majjhimanikaya—contains similar interpolations, 
e.g. suttas Dn. 14. Mn. 123 attribute to Buddha and Mogga- 
Mana all the miracles which Buddha himself instructed monks 
not to practice and which are seen in later non-canonical 
works like NidAnakatha, L vistara, eto. Mn. 93 mentions 
Yona-Kambojas of Graeco-Bactrian empi of the third 
century B. C. 

HL Samyuttanikàya пе аиша exhibit an epic and 
dramatic tinge hardly creditable to early Buddhist monks 
ед. V. 3). "he prose enwrapping the sayings on Karman 
(1 10, 31) reads much like a commentatorial addition. 
V. An uttaranikAya—Compiled at a time when the 
deification of Buddha was complete ; com; the manner 
in which preaching monks answer to Indra (IV. 163f) 
with Asoka’s Bhabru Edict—“all that Buddha said i» well 
said" and later Sanskrit work like Divyûvadîna—“the 
Buddhas will never utter what is false". 
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flood and war. History testifies to the accuracy of 
the prophecy which seems to have been made after the inci- 
dents (4) Itivuttaka or ‘thus spake Buddha" sayings— 
contain earlier and later matters in both prose and verse 











through the air 
ive Sáriputta 
ng the 
а to be post-Adokan. 
also ‘Therig. 400-47, 448-51 particularly the last t 





Et . (10) Jûtakaı or Bodhisatta stori 
sent form, represen 

` verts, Buddh 
Bodhisatta was made to play a 





. folk-tale into a Játaka story. ides they improvised 
‘ones. Thus were accumulated fables and sermons of m. 
"The original canonical Jātaka does 
tain all the Játakas available in the commentary edite 
II." That much of both and poetry belonge 
v to Budhist tradition in the second century B. Ç. is prove 
the Barhut, Bodhgaya and Sanchi reliefs depicting sec 
which occur only in prose. “For the great mass of the 
verses however, no greater antiquity than the third century 








3 See Rhye Davide: Bukit India. Ch. XE Н.М. Barua: панын, Nh 1 
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B. C. can conscientiously be urged, certainly not red 
and much of the prose assuredly belongs to the ristian 
Era” (П) Niddesa or explanations,—a commentary of anti- 
quity (12) Patisambhidamagga or path to analysis— treated 
after the fashion of the later Abhidhamma texts (13) 
Apadanas or glorious deeds—parellel to the Sanskrit Ava- 
dias; as copious a narrative work as the Játakas and one 
of the very latest cluded in the canon not earlier than 
the Ist century B. C. (14) Buddhavaisa* or legend of the 
24 former Buddhas—the commentator says that the work 
was recited by Buddha and handed down in uninterrupted 
course to the third council and beyond. But the earlier texts 
are familiar with only six predecessors of Gautama and it 
is replete with that Buddha worship and Buddha deifica- 
tion foreign to earlier texts. Included in the canon not 
earlier than the Ist century B. С. (15) Cariyapitakn— 36. 
Jàtakas in verse illustrating the Püramitàs о! Bodhisatta. 
‘They presume a knowledge of the Jàtaka stories and dry them 


up for purpose of canonisation ; one of the latest products. 

















©. Abhidh: 


c and са! 





napitaka: Dhamma treated in more 
histical fashion: (1) Dhammasamgani 
ga (3) Dhátukathà — (4)  Puggalapannatti 
(5) Kathávatth: attributed. by tradition to Tissa of the 
third century B. C. who wrote it to refute heresy and quotes 
from Vin. P., Sutta P. and other authorities all in the name 
of Suttanta. In its present form it is even garnished by the 
later orthodoxy (6) Yamaka (7) Patthana Pakarana, 



















authenticity of the Abhidhammapitaka as Buddha- 
vacana has been doubted. 


Two non-canonical Pali works may be useful for our 
pees з the Milindapafiho, a composition of the first century 
„ D. at the latest when the memory of the Greek King might 
still be fresh; and the Mahavastu—a treasure house of 
Jataka and other narratives extending between | he second 
ventury B. C. and fourth century A.D. 


"The later compilation of the canon and its composite 
character disallow us as firm a chronological footing for the 
pp, ianitor itary of Mim Literature tr. by Mme S. Кышы Vol, M. 


ge WM, Нама, Ален, Silver Jubilee Volums, — Maháyhius 
were the winter urges that Vs eic were thrown M a ab ratio o Me ad 
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The veil of the a of Tretà and Dwapar hanging 
around the great Epics has long been torn off ; and it is now 
accepted without dispute that they unfold to the critical 
eye successive strata of social and economic development 
extending over a wide range of place and time. 








Th Mahabharata 


That the Mahabharata was a unified composition con. 
ceived and worked out by a master artist of romote antiquity? 
is а theory no longer credited with accuracy Its battle 
episodes alone reflect a long span of nd 
political. There are striking contrad 
composite structure. While the Kau vil 
the piece and Pandavas pious and brave, it is the latter who 
knock down the Kaurava heroes with treachery and unfair 
combat ; and Krsna, the archtraitor and casuist w 
all his guiles as means to an end is elevated as 
of Visnu. Winternit2* explains the anomaly by supposing 
that the bards originally under the aegis of the Kauravas, 
must have remodelled thei 
онон supremacy io the Pandavas ; and the d 

rana, there might have been more than one man o“ 



























ir songs to suit new patrons when 
t ied 













* к. gn. the deseription of Саја and 

ТА T tho time of thn Malay 
(aliputen. comes, it le introduced only by way of prophecy to 

otherwise the ‘boing Fatal. 
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name,—was invoked to defend their questionable methods.’ 
The whole of the Virituparva is again believed to be a later 
production :—the simultaneous defeat of all the Kaurava 
stalwarts within. a few hours at the hand of single-handed 
‘Arjuna fits ill with the main battle won after eighteen days 
with bitter travail by the mobilised forces of the Pandavas 
and their allies. 





Nor is the Mahabharata homogenious in language, style 
and metre. Тһе language is at places archaic, akin to the 
Vedic literature, at places it sounds like the Puranic. ‘The 
style varies from the naive Akhyàna or narrative style of the 
Brühmanas and Upanisads to the most negligent Purana 
style and the Kavya recalling even the ornate lyric of Kāli- 
disa.? The metre, mainly abides by the 4loka which origina 

= bedin the anustur. But this exhibits earlier and later forma ; 
and there are also old prose, rhythmical prose and prose 
interspersed with verse ; tristuv metre in old and later forms 
and elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit. 















So the Mahābhārata suffered retouch and interpolations 
as late as in the 4th century A.D. After that, except for 
comparatively minor additions and alterations, the book 
was accepted as а sacred text. As regards the carlier date, 

harks back to the Vedas. But the Vedic texts never 
mention it by name. The Sütra literature gives earliest 
references to the book and its characters, mkhayana 
cites a war n the Kuruksetra which ruined the Kauravas, 
Asvalàyana mentions the Mahābhārata as a sacred book. 
Panini explains the derivations of names like Yudhisthira, 
Bhima, Vidura, Mahābhārata, ete. The existence of the 























however. If true, the reconciliation of the crafty 


Ма the nocturnal sone of the battlefield, Canto 185. 
s Winternite ep. eit. Vel tp. AER. Washia Mopkine Cambridge History, 
2e XL gp. 
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B.C. and most probably fu ther back to the Oth century 

ig earlier, than Thus our Epic may have 

in Toughly its resent shape during tho period extending 
cir. “С. and eir. 400 ADA 4 





The Ramayana 


The Ramayana was subjected to similar transformation 
though perhaps in a lesser degree than the Mahabharata, 
The singers of the Ra no doubt took some liberty 
with the original tradition orally handed down, to suit the 
vagaries of audiences, This alone may explain the difference 
between the available recensions of the text. Upon the first 
written story of Valmiki again, accumulated a heap of inter- 
lations difficult to trace, To this category belong perhaps 
iità's fire ordeal at the end of the Lamkākā where Rima 
with unwonted cruelty and shamelessness to Sita that 
he rescued her only to vindicate Iksvaku honour and condones 
hor death and which brings the gods to invoke Rama as god 
u, the following scene of Rama's interview and embrace 
With Dada Dasaratha, the scene of the sending of search partien 






















the first and : 
Events like 





n vof god 
ich are suppos- 


Visnu while elsewhere, with rare Hoctro (w 
ain theme 


- ed to be interpolated) he is a mortal = т 
of the narrative is frequently broken by 
manical legends in the manner of the Mahabharata and the 





ыд date of the compotion of, the Ма 
we nes n E 
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Quoted in Witternité ap. cit. Vol. IT. p» 300 f» 
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Puránas, a case rare among other Books. Thus in Book I 
the legends of Rsyasrnga, Vasistha and VisvAmitra, of 
Vamanavatara, of Gamga’s descent from heaven, of the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and demons, are related 
at the flimsiest pretexts and so the logy and chronology 
of the Ráksasas, the adventures of Rava Hanumat, eto; 
the myths of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra in Book УП have 
no bearing on the narrative. Only a fourth of the Uttara. 
kinda bears on Rama and Sita. In these two Books Valmiki 
becomes a contemporary of his hero and consequently a 
legendary figure. These two pbanomene. alone, deification 
of Rama and conversion of Valmiki into a legendary figure 
presuppose centuries of development. 





"The Ramayana falls within the larger period of develop- 
nt of the Mahábhárata which is a larger and subtler epic. 
ie latter presents with t first and last Books of the 
Ramayana the same Brahmanical legends but with such vari- 

i gost a common sourco, two Epics also 

conformity in phrases, idioms and even 
language, metre and style. 


















xion with the abduction of Draupadi the Maha- 
relates the Rámopákhyána, i.e., the abridged Rama. 
It contains many other 





prove fi 
. The Rama ep 
ghosa, author of Buddhacarita 











"The determina! of the anterior date with any claim 
to approximation 5; юге complicated affair. What is the 
farthest antiquity that the Ramayana can claim? The 
Vedic literature is as silent on the Ramayana as on the Mahá- 
bhárata. So the Pali canon: it knows the Rama. but 
no Rama epic and its ballad poetry is forerunner of the epic 
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gu Both its contents and style assign it an earlier date 
the Ramayana. Panini is equally mute. The use of 
ficant words '"Kiskindhyguha" and “Vānarasainya” 
= the commentator Patanjali indicates that the Rāmāyaņa 
eg widely circulated written book by the second century 
"The name of Dasaratha, Aśoka`s grandson certain! 
1 from the Ramayana dates the popularity zu 
earlier. Coming from external to internal end lence we 
that the knowledge of southern India beyond the Godavart 
їз still very vague. The older and authentic portions of the 
ana show absolute ignorance of Greeks and Greek- 
influence. From the mention of Buddha as an atheist 
hable like a thief (IT. 109. 34), it seems that Brahmanism 
was hostile to Buddhism and that theeclecticism of the Жалы 
was far to come. The Ramayana reflects the 
ritual; its gods are elemental (Indra, Varuna, Pavana, ete). 
not sectarian (Visnu, Siva, » ete) who stepped in from the timo 
of the Kanvas and the Sat reference to Каја 
phin and not ыс: as rx capital of Magadha and of 
as а М; Yo ge suggests that the memory of 
Rolla an a, тдапсу did not yet fade among the public. 
These Glues tt throw the LA ne Ceo cg m of the Ramayana 
as far back ая the fourth century B. 


‘Thus the course of modification and development of the 
Ramayana may be roughly placed between cir. 











oir. 


Megasthenes 


Megasthenes" accounts in its surviving scraps within the 
Greek cpltomes is meagre and distorted, but st is a pre- 
cious mine of concrete information for Only he 
Fequires careful sifting and interpretati y reference to 
current theories and folklore. quaint remarks, often 
EY, dismissed as cock and bull storie" shed off 
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their oddi reliable data when the reader manages 
ETO OE tha epe of poopie who lived АЗОО yeors 


, 
Еа ee ar E a рина. 
tion and shrouded every uncommon incident with legends, 


when the reader subjects them to analystic 
divests them of the cloak of antiquity. JA few fiore 
may be taken to illuminate the point. 





"The seven castes of Magasthenes were not all. imagination. 
Аз has been said above, the fourfold division of caste was only 
^ Brahmanical fetish at least before the Christian era, Ав to 
the classification which slow! out of the separation 
of crafts and callings, hardening gradually under the principle 
of heredity, Megasthenes was not very wide of the mark. 
His philosophers correspond to the Samana and Brahmana, 

= his husbandmen to the Gahapati and Reopens: his herds- 

men and hunters to the Pasupala and «вада, his artisans to 
the Kammára and Vaddhaki, his warti = overseers and coun- 
sellors and assessors to the Rajabhogga and Rājañña, all of 
wh ch find plenty of references in the dataka stories. Nor was 
the principle of endogamy which he averred—though too 
dogmatically, entirely a fiction. 





















+ "That the Indians employed slaves i» not disproved 
Magasthenes' statement. Hut it shows the mi АРА 
of difference in the position of slaves in ancient India and 
Greece He could not equate the dasas with the slaves and 
helots of his own country and sea ched in vain in India for 
the vertebrate creatures of the Greek mines and the Roman 

‘The bhataka or hireling who stood lower than the 
nomic soale was no man’s chattel and could not 
teci ely be called a slave, 











‘That famine never visited India may also have been a 
comparative statement or he may have meant a general or 
protracted scarcity. “The times of scare ty in Buddhist 
record apparently refer only to brief periods over restricted 
areas.” 


ants, the Greek visitor ndoubt- 
a ‘cba of to. tale. But it has surely a. substratum 
the theory that 


it way a mythical version 


* Mra. Rhys Davide : Cambridge History of India. Vol. 1. Ch. VIII 
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of Tibetan miners? is not given credence, there is no dispute 
that the Indian soil was rich in gold mines and her sands and 
river beds contained gold- dust, whether these were e: 
рахту һу шап ог iby some prehistoric animal by chance. 
the assertion that Indians are ignorant of writing must 
understood with reference to the absence of written laws 


usury reflecting the sti; 
conveying that that rates m 


In dénaney from the crown by payment of a rent «s Indicating 
that the crown was the theoretical owner of all land. 





Megasthenes' accounts exist through the works of Strabo 
Diodorus, Quintius Curtius Arrian, Justin, Aelian, ete., 
who had access to other first-hand materials now lost to 
а erop of narratives and memoirs from men who accompanied 
Alexander's expedition or visited the Indian courts. The 
incidental notes of Herodotus, Ctesias and Plutarch are of 
little good. Other classical works for reference are Plin ys . 
Natural History and Ptolemy's Geography. The Peri 
of the Erythrean Sea gives a А of details that contirt nite 
to the bulk of our chapters on Industry and Commerce. 





«, Archeological Material 

Arol matters are the most trustworthy of our 

* sources; but their paucity is tantalisi "The land char 
Of later times which throw a flood of light on c ntemporar; 
. economic organisation are con picuous by their absence. 
"The monuments and relics of Taxila, Rajgir, Sarnath, Patali- 
putra, etc., throw sidelights on the progress of mechanical 
arts and craftsmanship. Asoka’s Edicts are far less helpful 











for the reconstruction of Maurya economy than for an under 
standing of his ethical, and administrative system. The 
reliefs and inscriptions attributed to the time of the 
ungas, the votive inscriptions from Sanchi topes and the 
BhatHiprotz Inscriptions both assigned by Bühler to cir. 


‘Seo Ind. Amt. Vol, IV. 
SS Nelson tu. d6 RPS Vol XIL Pe. Hace. p. 208 
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200 B.C. and the Jaina sculptures and inscriptions from 
Mathura assigned by the same scholar between the Ist and 
the 2nd centuries A.D. give more concrete materials to fill up 

ps or corroborate evidences of literature. Hardly less 

rofitable are Kharavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription, the 

arle and Nasik Cave Inscriptions and the Girnar Rock 
Inscription of the Saka Rudradaman from the 2nd century 
A.D. Few as they are, without these inscriptions and similar 
objective data our work would be a mass of boneless and 
hypothetical speculation founded on air, without a footing 
of time and place. 





The Sastra & Sutra. Literature 


‘The ArthaSastra attributed to Kautilya and the volumi- 
nous laweodes, theearlier Dharmasdtras of Gautama, Baudhà- 
yana, Apastamba and Vasistha and the later Dharmasastras 
of Manu, Visnu, Yájnavalkya, Narada and Vrhaspati in order 
of date—form a class by themselves. The Arthasástra, an 
qneyelopaedic digest of social sciences and allied branches, 
is the most precious of our source materials after the Jatakas. 
But many scholars have fallen into a double error in utilising 
it. They take it conclusively to be a work of the early 

jaurya period emanated from the brain of an iron chancellor. 
"There is weakness in these theories and in my opinion the work 

















eaturva: 
dence in facts. The laws of property and inheritance, of 






from 
+ Of One 





Tt je confidently asserted by another sholar that the Arthasistra repreacn 
‘anid iot ileal conditione of state and ndenmisteation ae canzeied and soron he 
wr. See М М. Gopal, Mauryan Public Finance, p. 1 кый; 
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marriage, on king’s prerogative and subject's right have all 
to be treated with much scepticism. The political ‘and legal 
literature serve as a commentary on other references ; and 
it is well to remember Senart's admirable instruction ;—ce 
Зехра la théorie qui peut rendre compte des faits; се sont 
les faits qui aident à voir la théorie sous son vrai jour à la 
ramener dans ses justes limites. 





So far for out materials. Yet these are not all. For I 
have not hesitated to draw carefully from much later literature 
particularly theoretical treatises like the Jaina scriptures, 
the Dharmasastras and the Sukraniti. Works like these which 
embody time-worn traditions should not be studied with strict. 
chronological demarcation. But it will be erroneous to gauge 
Gus resonroes from their volume. The treatises on Arthaveda 
Which formed a branch of study among a group of four, 
Comprising the summum bonum of life, and on Vartta, the 
sc ences on agriculture, cattle-breeding, trade and usury re- 
ferred to by the Arthasistra attributed to Kautilya have all 
been lost except the above-mentioned one. Апа barring 
this and the Periplus, none of our books are written from an 
economic point of view and we ransack them in vain for de 
tailed information and proved facts. They throw us more-. 
over amidst a host of difficulties. The Smrtis, the Epics, 
the Puranas and the Jatakas describe a social condition diff- 
erent from the time of their composition. They jumble up 
time-worn traditions and legends with contemporary insti- 
tutions and the only way out of the puzzle is to sift and arrange 
them in order of a natural process of evolution, checked w ith 
informations supplicd by Megasthenes, the inscriptions and 
literature of which the date is less conjec! 
rials moreover, present no homogeneous soc ith uniform 
practices prevailing all over Northern India to be drawn in 

outline. The tone of the Buddhist literature is demo- 
e-atic. The Ksatriyas are theoreti: awarded social 
precedence but in popular stories the moneyed middle class 
(setthi and gahapati). the industrial and commercial aristo- 
cracy of Anáthapindika's type is most prominent. The 
barring certain interpolated episodes, paint a theocratic 
state wherein martial and religious motives preponderate. 
"The law-books are written with the declared purpose to enforce 
the divine law. The Arthacastra while agreeing with them 







ral. Our mate- 
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on many points maintains all along an economie outlook. 
Аван the sphere of Brahmanical culture was the land of the 
Kurus, Pañcālas, Matsyas and Sürasenas styled by Manu as 
the land of Brahmarsi. Hence also the people of Magadha 
and Videha who did not come under full influence of Aryan 
culture, are included by Manu and other law-givers among 
the mixed castes. This Brahmarsidesa was the western part 
of Madhyadesa and the pivot of the Mahabharata. Farther 
east the Ramayana centres about Kosala; and the Jataka 
stories and the Buddhist literature, cradled in the Gangetic 
provinces, embraced not only the whole Pricya and eastern 
Madhyadega but often travelled as far as Gandhira and 
Uttarapatha and sometimes brought within its purview the 
far east and the far south. 





This maze of traditions and institutions, dogmas and 
realities intermingled between widely separated ages and 
regions baffles all consistent efforts at maintaing the time 
sense and the place sense in our thesis. The only relieving 
feature ів that a remarkable identity within the divergence 
ix noticeable on the fundamentals of social doctrines and 
conditions, In the midst of political clashes and religious 
‘revolutions, the social system evolved slowly and unaffected 
by sudden radical expositions. A new order must stand out- 
cast and excommunicated. But if and as soon as it fought 
out its existence, the general tendency is marked that a com- 
promise was made with it by the all-powerful tradition and 
common law and it sent a fluttering wave all over the land 
penetrating political and religious barriers, 























иһ Despite shortcomings, our sources open vistas and offer 
glimpses of a region hitherto unexplored. They reveal 
interesting institutions and practices at work, corporate en- 
deavours, man's helplessness against nature, as well as his 
struggle—offensive and defensive, the struggle to open up her 
resources and to corbat her freaks,—all of which conjure up 
behind the divine liturgies and sacrificial fire an advanced 
materialistic conse'ousness that had been long locked up in 
the priestly coffer of "Sacred Books". 
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Then the tiger among men left behind the villages of 
Kofala which were rich in wealth and paddy; inhabited by 
charitable men; having no cause for fear; pleasing and 
covered with temples and altars; adorned with parks and 
mango-gardens ; equipped with reservoirs; thickly popu- 
lated with happy and healthy folk; served by many herds 
of cattle with attachment; deserving of protection by kings; 
and resounded with Vedic chants. 


















CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


‘The aiam soil: classification. (1) HLM trete (2) Deserts. (3) Alluvial 
soll, Tbe river system. Ganges basio, Indos basin, Tbe Mabinadi, the Narmada, 
the Тар; and the ойаны. Tbe Dandaka forest. Meteorology. menson phases, 
‘climate, Малце and man. Gift of mature. 

divisions. Three village types, Aryan and non-Aryaos villages, 
‘he tribes and Janspadon, 


‘The key to the economic progress of Northern India 
is in the long range of the Himalayas in the north which 
obstructs the summer monsoon and sends torrents of water 
down its foot-bills supplied by rains ог 
melting glaciers, and in the two great 
rivers of the Ganges and the Indus which carry this water 
into the plains all the year round. Physically this territory, 
stretching down to the Godavari in the south,’ is divisible into 
three parts : (1) the mountainous borders of the Himalayas 
in the north and of the Vindhyas in the south with the 
linings of the Ghats in the sovth-western and the south- 
eastern coasts, and the transverse range of the Aravalli hills 
in the centre, (2) the steppes of Sind and Rajputana extend- 
ing from the coasts of the Indus up to Delhi and the Aravallis 
jn the east, the oldest mountain range of India," * (9) 
the rich alluvium of the Indus and the Ganges mostly Aryan 
settlements, intervalled with large forest tracts. 


The өөй. 

















3 By ihe term Dekrpípatba жа» understood land beyond tbe Cidávori and 


of the northern 
Amaha, Daîra, Andhra, ete., among place names of 











Northern India. 
3 Imperial Gasetteer, Vol, T, p. 59. 
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"The primordial mountains, clothed with impenetrable 
forest remained inaccessible for human 
settlement. But the many foot-hills where 
must bave been in- 
creasingly brought under cultivation and settlement. The 
upland valleys skirting the Himalayas include some of the 
most fertile of Indian low-land formation in the north-west 
imd from historic times these wei 
moisture by the rains and snow: 

Aristoboulos noted the contrast that ‘‘ rains and snow 
fall only on the mountains and the regions 
which lie at their base and the plains 
experience neither the one nor the otber, and are never 
laid under water except when the rivers rise." This 
often happened during the гай nd Alexander's camp ond 
the cities assumed the appearance of sca-girt islands. 
Otherwise the plains were a bleak and barren lot. Aristo- 
boulos saw no rainfall between Patalene and the Hydaspes 
and in this respect Onesicritos, Magasthenes, Eratosthenes 
and Nearchos do not differ from liim. It is because “ the 
mountainous and northern country was the most habitable 
and fertile, while the southern country was onewhere 
waterless and elsewhere liable to be inundated by the 
rivers and scorched to the last degree by burning heat, fit 
enough to be occupied by wild beasts, but not by human 
beings," that Alexander resolved “to make himself master 
first of that part of In which had a good report '' and 
set his route across the land of the five rivers (ibid ). 

Of course Aristoboulos meant only the plains of the 
nd not the Gangetic plains. The 
of Delhi, western Rajputana and 
Sind formed a vast arid patch,’ but the Doab, soaked as it 
was by the many affluenis and the main stream, was a 









Tbe desert 

















Tho viver уме». 





+ Farlier in prebistoric times the Indus had otber afiloents which later leat their 
‘curse, amang which tradition records tbe бот of the Saraswati even in the Oth century 
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fertile country and the farther lands of Mogadha and Уайда 
were drenched by abundant rainfall which was stored in the 
great south-eastern forests. The Indian river-system, 
moreover, did not during the bot weather, for it was 
watered by the melting snows of the Himilayas. The 
climate also escaped the blighting beat of Arabia and 
Ethiopia for although the temperature was the same in 
respect of tbe sun's rays, India “surpassed them in having 
copious supplies of water, whence the atmosphere is 
humid, and therefore more nutritious and productive, as is 
equally the case with the land and the water '' (ibit 
A third point in India's favour is that unlike the Nile 
the Indian rivers ““ pour their waters into plains of greater 
length and breadth and lingers in the same climate” (?) 
thereby proving of more nutritive value than the Nile 
(Ibid., 93). 

Megastbenes and earlier Greek cye-witnerses whose 
memoirs were utilised for reference by 
subsequent classical writers, were ail * 
impressed by the great rivers of India whose magnitude and 
number they celebrated with reckless byperboles. The 
spinal cord of these watery nerves was formed by the Ganges 
which was the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai (Kalinys) 
nnd by the Indus which was the western boundary of India, 
both “having their sources in tbe mountains which stretch 
along the northern frontier '' (Diod. II. 36). ach of these 
r mid-course, the 
Ganges by 17 (Arr. IV. According to Pliny, 19), the Indus 








1a4o Ganges valley. 

















B.C. “ Over а vast space of the now desert coos 
Fiver-beda testify to the gradual Sesiceation of 
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by almost an equal number (Arr. IV has 13, Strabo has 15, 
Pliny, 19) most of which were navigable (Arr, IV). The 
Ganges is said to have been 30 stadia’ broad at the source 
(Diod. 11. 37) elsewhere 100 stadia where narrowest, the 
shores being invisible from each other where the river 
spreads out into lakes (Arr. IV). The breadth is computed 
by another between 8 and 20 miles (Solin, 52.6 f.). The 
Indus is just inferior to the Ganges but surpasses any other 
river in the world. ** We ought not, therefore, to distrust 
what we are told regarding the Indus and the Ganges, that 
they are beyond comparison greater than tbe Ister and the 
Nile" (Arr, IV). Altogether the number of Indian rivers 
is computed at 58 all of which are navigable (Diod. II. 37). 
Thus as Egypt is the gift of the Nile, Northern India is the 
making of the Indus and the Ganges, rivers of perennial 
water unlike their sisters in the South. 

There is not a river in the world which bas influenced 
humanity or contributed to the growth of 
material civilisation or social ethics to such 
an extent as Ше Ganges." It formed the main artery of 
inter-state commerce and brought down the wealth of 
Northern India for the carrying trade at Tamralipti. Great 
Janapadas flourished on its banks. Material prosperity, 
political ambition and spiritual ideals were simultaneously 
nurtured in t| plain and made it the pivot of that culture 
and magnificence which was India's pride. 

Being within the influence of the south-west monsoon 
which at present accounts for almost 90 p.c. of the total 
rainfall, and overhung with the thick humid atmosphere of 
steamy effervescence which is the characteristic of Lower 
Bengal and „of those Southern provinces which are watered 
by the Маһапайї, the Gangetic basin was as now green and 
thick with the luxuriance of vegetation. The casual refer- 








The Ganges hasia. 











1 1 Stsdiam= about 600 English feet. 
= Lwperiat Gazeticer, Vol. 1, p. 96. 
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ences in the Pali works conjure up the panoramic vision 
between the Oudb and the Delta of ** а wide area of erop- 
producing land, broken by clustering groves of mango, 
tamarind and other trees, giving place gradually to long 
lines and avenues of palms bordering the fresh verdure of 
irrigated rice-fields in the lower reaches of the valley." * 

The western arm of the Indo-Gangetic depression 
presents slightly different characteristics from the Ganges 
valley. The upper Indus plain was not 
a flat trecless terrain as now. Из 
banks grew forests enough to enable Alexander to build his 
Todian flotilla ; and about the valley of the Peshawar there 
were wide spaces of waterlogged and swampy plains with 
thick forests sheltering elephants and rhinoes, Accordingly 
the meteorological conditions of the Punjab valley could not 
have been as they are now and the terrifie heat of summer 
and scanty rainfall must bave been unknown.” 

Unlike the Ganges again the Indus keeps its character- 
istics of a gorge-enclosed river throughout its course up to 
the sea. Like the Brahmaputra it builds up its bed by the 
deposit of silt. The gradually increasing elevation of its 
great silt-formed aqueduct is always a serious menace to the 
surrounding country inasmuch as it leads to very extensive 
und very dangerous floods."** Such floods were encountered 
by Alexander and the memoir-writers of bis campaign. 

The basin of the Mabànadi differs little from the 
Ganges basin in essential physical charac- 
teristics. Its rich delta no doubt contri- 
buted to the prosperity of the ancient state of Kalinga as 
Avanti was favoured by the estuaries of the Narmada and 





The Indus basin, 
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the Тар and the Rann of Cutch in the low-lnnds and by the 
precious sheet of black cotton soil in the uplands (Peri. 41). 
Except for the western states of Avant! and Malwa and the 
eastern ones of Aémaka and Kalibga, the broad central 
plateau between the Ghats and the Vindhyas and the 
QGodàvari was covered by the primeval forest of Dandaka 
which was the more effective barrier between the North 
and the South than the Vindhya range or the Narmada 
river.’ 
Like the topography, the meteorology of India is full of 
variety and contrast ; it ranges between 
Museen өкөө, the heavy rainfall of Assam and Chorra- 
ponji and the absolute dryness of upper 
Sind The созба are exposed to fierce cyclones hardly known 
in Europe, bringing storm waves that sweep the low coast- 
land of lower Bengal and the deltas of the Mahûnadî and the 
Godivarl destroying the crops and drow the inhabitants. 
The monsoon phases of India are pronounced and their 
contrast is more marked than anywhere elke, During one 
half of the year, the term of the North-East monsoon, it i 
swept by dry land winds with little cloud and rai 
during the other balf, in the South-West monsoon time, it 
is blown by winds of oceanie origin high humidity, 
much cloud and frequent ‘These factors are connected 
with a noteworthy combination of tropical and temperate 
region conditions. ** Tropical beat, beavy and frequent rain 
and fierce cyclones are prevalent at one period of the year; 
while moderate temperature and rain, with shallow, exten- 





























! Tbe kyon account Dnlerposee the forest in the vast gap between Avanti, 
Маън, Malaya ao Коба in the vorth and Anthea, Puydra, Cela and Papaya ia 
Joe өш» OV. из). 

® Aceonling fo the Анна мен, rainfall in the country af Ты» desert countries) 
ie 16 dropa, im tos curries (aoupdocim) 24 dropar, io the Абама (Маһатаңга) 
3d) dropar, ia Анон 23 droga, in the wewern countries (Apartntuokm) «nd the 
Himlayan borders am immense quantity. I1. 94. 
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sive storms, conditions resembling those of south-eastern 
Europe, obtain at another. 
The natural surroundings, therefore, did not promise the 
NO in. Indian too easy a life. Among those who 
believe that Indians were never bard 
fighters against nature nor ambitious for material prosperity, 
a common stock of argument that while in temperate 
regions an economical nature yields nothing save in response 
to hard labour, in the tropics, nature except for sudden 
vagaries supplies the necessities of man with very little 
strain on his part and this promotes inertia and fatalism. 
An economist bas refuted this theory and upheld that Cab 
greater the fertility, the greater the incentive to skill 
and the contention is amply borne out by the early economic 
history of the Gangetic provinces. The preachers of 
“oriental apathy "’ moreover overlook the fact that India 
mot uniformly a tropical region and nature is not as mun 
ficent as it is supposed to be.* Within the boundaries of 
the northern sector almost any extreme of climate that is 
known to the troj ог the temperate zone may be found. 
‘Throughout its major portion rainfall is precarious and the 
lends of Upper Sind and western Rajputana must bave 
suffered under chronic drought and depended entirely on 
irrigation now. The marked discontinuity of Indian 
rainfall and its confinement to certain definite seasons causes 
shortage of soil moisture, soil erosion and water-logging and 
so flood has always been a serious natural enemy which 



























1 Imperial Guaetteer, Vel. 1, p- 
з A. M. Carr Seurdere- The Popalstion Problem, p. 422. 
3 I For apea the Indus bas been posbing ite bed serve the 
generally Ly the gradual process of erosion, which efectuaily wipes 
“Town end village co ita banka, but at times ао by a mere or less sodden 1 















forcing the inhabitenta of many ө populous place to sbandco the: 
Mie. river in search of new ectilements,"* JIA... Vol. XVI, p. 281. See Strabo, XVI, 
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calls forth all the nerze and ingenuity that man is capable 
of. 

From the diversity of her physical features, India came 
to possess a great variety of animal, vegetable and mineral 
products; tbe thick-coated hill sheep of Kashmir, the camel 
of Sind and the elephant and tiger of Bengal forest; the 
wheat, frait and fir trees of the north and the rice and 
cocoanuts of the hot low-lying swamps and coastal regions; 
the coal and ironfields of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the 
gold of Mysore und the salt ranges of tbe Punjab. The 
density of population and the economie habits of the people 
have also varied greatly, influenced by diverse physical 
conditions; the peaceful agriculturist of the Gangetic valley, 
the hard-working Deccanese, the shepherd billmen of the 
Himalayas and the primitive huntsmen of the forest regions 
—ull live side by side on the Indian вой. 

During the period under study, villages may be classified 
into three economic types. The mmin and the majority 
were those which grew out of an intermixture of the Aryan 
and non-Aryan settlers founded chiefly on agriculture. 

mes зур ot ‘The habitat, centred round the patron deity 
oem of the villages, was encircled by the 
gāmakhetta or cultivated field outside which lay forests and 
pasture grounds. Ofa different type were the paccantagama 
ог border villages inhabited by aboriginal or degraded tribes. 
‘These people occupied also the slopes of the Himalayas, the 
Vindhyas and the Aravallis even as now as well as the trans- 
Gangetic regions where Ptolemy locates all non-Aryan tribes 
with a thin sprinkling of Bribmanical settlements. In the 
Mahabharata native and foreign barbarians like the Kiratas, 
Daradas, €foas, Sakas, ete., and outcasts like the Balhikas, 
Madras, Prágjyotisas, etc., are seen distributed along a 
semi-circular arch from Sind to the Bengal Delta (с. 
Baudb., Т. 1. 2. 13-15). Outside the 16 Mahajanapadas of 
the Anguttara-nikiya land was mostly occupied by the 
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aboriginals. As land of the superior grade was appropriated 
һу the conquerors, the original settlers were pushed into 
the marches where land offered little attractions to the 
cultivator. ‘These people accordingly led а bobemian life 
upon freebooting, hunting and pastoral enterprise. The 
third type consisted of industrial and professional villages, 
i.e., villages founded on a particular trade or profession, the 
inhabitants wbereof specialised in a particular art and 
entered to the needs of neighbouring districts." 

Cunningham, following Yuan Chwang and the official 

records of tbe ‘Thang Dynasty of the 7th 
agimit dii century, bas divided the Indian continent 

into five Indies, viz., North, West, Cen- 
tre, East and South? These correspond respectively 
to the fivefold division given in the Kavyamimarsa and 
in the Bhuvanakoga section of the Puranas, с Udicya 
(Pali—Uttarapatha), Aparànta (Pali—Aparantaka), Madbya- 
defa (Pali—Majjhimadesa), Pricya and Daksipüpatba (Pali— 
Dakkbinapatha) 

The Anguttara-nikiya enumerates si 
padas, viz., Kasi, Kosala, Айда, Magadba, Malla, 
Cedi, Vamsa, Kuru, Pañcħla, Matsya, Surasena, Assaka, 
Avanti, Gandbara, Kamboja (I. 213 ; IV. 252, 256, осо) 
Between the similar lists of the Karnaparva of the Маһа- 
bharata and of the Janavasabba Suttanta of the Digha- 
nikaya, this is the most exhaustive. Tbe Jaina Bhogavati 
Sutra shows a wider horizon of a later time. In the 
Bhismaparva of the Mababbirata as many as about 150 tribal 
Or place names are recorded for northern-India (9. 35 П.) 
But the list is of very little use, vitiated as it is Бу mythical 
names, duplications and triplications, juxtapositión of old 
and late names, etc. 


‘The Orsi type comes witbia the purview of this Book. Tbe v 
‘and the buntemen are treated in Book V, Ch. I11, of 
‘snd professions in Fook VI, Cb. ITI, the ind 

Э Ancient Geography uf India, pp. 11 
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ОГ the 16 Маћајапарайаѕ of the Anguttara-nikaya as 
many as 12 flourished in the Ganges valley. Only Gandhara 
and Kamboja are seen in the Indus valley, Avanti on the 
Narmadi and Assaka on the Godāvarī. Other important 
janapadas or tribal settlements whose existence was not 
merely imaginary and whicb may be located with approxi- 
mate precision аге ВАКа and Suràstra in Sind and Gujarat, 
Madra in the Punjab, Dasarpa in the Central Provinces, 
Vidarbha in Berar, Pupdravarddhana in Western Bengal, 
Хайда in. Eastern Bengal and Kalibga which included Orissa. 
and northern part of the Madras Presidency. Besides, Ше 
Greek writers give a long list of petty principalities in Sind 
and tbe Punjab. 

Except for the inscriptions, which аге morcover few 
and taciturn, all our sources are confined almost exclusively 
to the description of the Madbyadeéa which stretched 
between the Kuru country and the Pupdravarddhana, 
Information about the people of the Punjab, Sind and trans- 
Gangetio regions are meagre, coloured with prejudices and 
garbled with legends. Megasthenes himself was trapped 
into the old wives’ tales regarding some of these peoples 
which were current among the people of the Madhyadeéa, 
‘The fabulous stories about the Madras and the Balbikas in 
the Epics is a sad contrast to the realistic picture of the 
Magadhous and Kosalans in Ps erature and until streaks 
of light radiate from the inscriptions in the rock-caves of 
Karle, Nasik, Junagadh, Hatbigumpha, ete., the reader 
remains almost in the dark about local institutions and 
enterprise and the stages of economic development, 





























CHAPTER IL 
‘Tne AonARIAN. SYSTEM 


‘Theories of peasant, communal and state ownership of land. Ownership and 
of transfer, Individaal ownership with rights of transfer; siguifi- 
©ммө of Karle and Nasik charters. Communal ownership: Baden Powell's theory. 
Theory and practice of regal ownership scope of royal title. Пу domaine. 
Partoership of rights and tile between Crown, community and caltivetor in ordinary 
land excepting lard under sole authority of Crown or community. 
‘Dig and smali evtetes : agricultural in lebiedness No privileges base! on land. 
"The difference of scholastic opinion over the land system 
of the Indo-Aryans has not been narrowed 
Dieta ^ down with the progress of research on the 
subject since the memorable works of Maine 
and Baden Powell inaugurated the controversy, There 
is no dearth of ancient authorities for every rival opinion , 
to substantiate its claim that the land system was founded 
‘on individual, communal or royal ownership. ‘These con- 
flicting theories and facts in our literary material rule out 
the convenient solution of labelling for a vast country 
where different cultural and racial units fused together 
or thrived in isolation and lead to the only safe conclusion 
that ‘different villages in different districts varied one 
from another in the customs of land-tenure and in the rights 
of individual householder as against the community." 
Doubt has even been raised whether the conception of 
_ ownership of agricultural lands had at 
quU pm. all been reached when the Sacred Law was 
d formulated? and the contention has been 
competently fought by an Indian scholar.” As has been 








Y Bhys Davide Buddhist rodia, Ch. III 
$ Moreland —Agrarian System of Moslem India, p 6 
¥ Ghoshal—Agrarian System in Aveirot odia, 
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pointed out, the Sacred Law distinguishes even in respect of 
terminology the idea of ownership. from that of restricted 
real rights: ownership indicated by seatoa, scdmitva, eto., 
possession by the root bhuj and its derivatives, The field 
belongs to him who first removes the weed as the deor 
to him who first stalks it.' Though mere possession as 
distinct from ownership is implied in this injunction, it 
recognises the right of first clearing as constituting the 
original title to the land. This distinction between possess- 
ion and title i» repeatedly emphasised in later law books 
(Yaj IL. 20; Vr. IX. 2M. Mediveval law-digests explicitly 
define ownersbip as tbe quality of the object owned, of 
being used according to pleasure. The Smptis further 
у that tbe essentia] attributes associated with owner- 
p are sale, gift and mortgage (Gaut. XIX. 17; Daudh. 
IIT. 10, 15; Manu, X. 114; Vr, УШ, 6f. ; Arth, ILI. 9) 
an owner might also use land as pledges (Manu, VIII, 143 ; 
Nar. I, 125. Asabiya’s commentary). 
An examination of literary matters shows that individual 
ownership of agricultural and homestead 
land stood the application of these tests.” 
It i» a common warning in canonical 
works that a genuine bhikkhu 
or homestead land,’ i.e., the movableand immovable property 
э» generally belongs to the householder. Tbe implication 
is clear that land is as much personal property as cattle 
The khetta and the vatthu also figure slong with hiranfa, 
sucayna, gavi, dasa, hariya, ctc., ав gifts that may be 






























+ Wageechedarya hedar bub dalyavato mrgam s Manu IX. 44. Hee ako 
авага comment yo й 
A Vedie Aryans eh the dawn of their history exhibit loslances of full-grown 


X өз tame puita pasero sè Мейир зятю та villath Bute IV, я, 31, Та the 
Kuneesits thie emmership in apuden wf io vevitive form ITV, O. С}, J&L, FE, 00.1 Mbh 
XII. 24. В; Jacobi 1 3. 8. II, pp. 89, 90, 841. 
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offered to a bhikkhu by a woman, a harlot, an adult girl, 
a eunuch, a king, » robber and а rascal (Mv. Ш. 11.4 ff. ; 
f. Mi p. 279; Therag. 957). The passage illustrates 
not only a ripe sense cf ownership bat also that there was 
at least no strict and universal scx-barrier against . wnership. 
of land of whieh Ambapali aod Vieakb& Migāramāt are 
concrete examples (Therig. 340). A parable in the 
Milindapaüho illustrates how acquisition of land by clearance 
of forests tended to develop into a legal title = 

“It is as when a man clears away the jungle and sets 
free a piece of land and the people say—' that land." 
Not that the land is made by lim. It is because that 
be bas brought the land into use that be ix called the owner 
of the land.” 

*' Yathà.....koci puriso vanam sodbitvà bbürnim niba- 
rati tasa si bbdmiti jano vobarati na c'es bhümi tena 
pavattità tam bbümim kürapam katvà bhOmisimiko nüma 
hoti." P. 219. 

Similar instances of private appropriation with recla- 
mation of forests is seen їп the Játakas (IV, 167) and the 
Epics (Ram, П. 32, 30). A glimpse into the lege! origin 
of individual ownership is afforded by the tradition embodied 
in the Jataka stories where the deer eat up the crops of 
villagers and un understanding is reached between the 
man king and the deer king to the effect that each man 
should mark out his plot and set op a placard there: 
wo that the deer folk might distinguish it from unclaimed 
land and spare it (1. 153; IV, 262 f). A Brühmapa 
landowner of Magadha offers 1,000 Kgrbas of bis estate 
as a gift to а parrot (IV. 281). Jätakas record the 
donation of parks by the doctor Jivaka at Rajogaba, by the 
courtesan Ambapali at Vesáli and by the merchant Anatho- 
ріофіка at Sivatthi who, moreover, gives the pleasance 
after purchase from prince Jeta thus showing a double 
process of private transfer, Elsewhere Bodhisatta is socn 
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to form an estate outside bis native village which indicates 
that alienation of land by sale, mortgage or otherwise was 
not unknown (III. 293) and that land had acquired a certain 
measure of fluidity. The story which relates how Bodhisatta 
remonstrated a gahapati who murdered his nephew to be 
owner of an undivided estate and concluded his sermon 
by uttering а verse to elucidate how silly it was to guard 
one’s fortunes whimpering ‘mine, mine ' all the while 
(IIT, 301 f,), sets at rest all doubt as to whether a clear 
notion on the concept of ownership in land had grown 
up as yet. 

The transaction between Anithapindika and Jota is of 
unique interest to bear quotation. 

Anatbapindiko gabapati......Jetam kumáram etad avoca : 

debi me ayyapotta uyyitiam aramam kitun 
eth, lt oM" ti, adeyyo gahapati ûrûmo арі koti- 
santharenà "ti. gahito ayyaputta Агато "ti. 

na gahapati gahito arimo ‘ti. gobito na gabito ‘ti 
volürike mablimatte pucchimsu. mabümattà evam Aborpau : 
yato tayî ayaputta aggho kato gabito агӣшо ‘ti. atha kho 
AvAthapindiko gabapati sakatehi hiraüüam nibbühápetvà 
Jetavanam kotivantbaram santbaràpesi." Су. VI. 4. 9. 
dently Jeta's answer to the offer of purchase is 
misreported here for on the merit of this the law-suit can- 
not go against bim. Buddhaghoga in his commentary 
Simantapheddika gives tbe correct report based upon some 
older Indian legend which tbe Barbut sculptor had before 
him, From this version as well as the Barhut representa- 
tion it appears, morepver, that Anithapigdika took Jela at 
his word, took possession of the park and asserted his right 
of ownership by going so far as te cut down all the trees 
except one mango and а few candana trees.’ The bargain, 
the taking of possession, Jeta’s ultimate backing out, 




















+ Mardy: Manus) of Buddhism, р. 218 f, Barwa: Barbus, 11, р, 31. 
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reference to law court and the judicial verdict are 
unmistakable cases in point of legal ownership of the in 
“dual and transfer of right by sale. 

Cursory and allegorical references in the Digha-nikaya 
corroborate the foregoing conclusion. It significantly 
remarks on the ‘division of rice-fields* and setting up 
* of boundaries between the two’ (sattà slim vibhajimsu 
mariyMdam thapesum, XXVII. 18) and on the stealing of 
another's plot (khetta, ibid., 19).* In a parable Buddha. 
derides the folly of “a man who neglecting bis own field 
should take thought to weed out his neighbour's field "* 
(sakam khettam  oháya param khettam niddayitabbam, 
XH. 7). This beeame an oft-quoted expression to laugh 
down а fool, for the sarcastic analogy occurs in the Маһа- 
bbárata as well—paraksetre nirvapati уаќса vijam (V.36.5). 

Gift of land is classed among acts of exemplary piety 
in the Epics (Mbh. III. 199. 197 f[). The imprecatory 

` verses of the Mabübhürata directed against those who revoke 
grants or infringe rights of land once transferred (XIII. 
62; V. 36. 19) are conventionally and meticulously 
repeated in the land-charters inscribed on stone and copper- 
plates. "There is по reason why an act of grace which 
would be salvation for the royal race should not be the 
same for humbler folk (Ram. III. 68. 29; ҮП. 28. 21; 
Mbh. XIII. 23. 111 ; 62). 
According to Apastamba land might be let byan indi- 
vidual against in share of the 
tight of teasing Mod produce (ksetram | parigrbyo" tthanabba 
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Vrbaspati also imply the leasing of fields in the same 
manner. Similarly the Arthagistra lays down that if a 
holding is taken possession of by another on some reason- 
able grounds, be shall be made to pay the owner some rent, 
the amount of which is to be fixed after mature consideration 
of what is necessary for the subsistence of the cultivator 
of the holding for bim (karanidane prayásam ájivam са 
porisamkhyaya bandham dadyat, 111, 9), In contrast to the 
rule on royal land, the indifferent cultivator does not 
forfeit his plot: the man who makes improvement on 
another's neglected plot must surrender it after five years 
to the owner on obtaining a compensation (anideyam 
akrşato ‘nyah райса varsiny-upabbujya prayáss-niskrayena 
dadyat, III. 10). 
arly epigraphic records give seanty but illuminating 
data, An early instance of private transfer ін furnished by 
Dharmanandin, son of an wpásaka who made a bequest of a 
field for the clothes of some ascetics 
living in one of the Nasik caves (No 9. 
pl. iii). In the Karle Cave Inscriptions, 
Unavadata’s assignment of 16 villages to devas, Brahmanas 
and ascetics seems to imply only the assignment of revenues 
for allowing peaceful pursuit of spiritual avocations—not 
the transfor of ownership or right of alienation by sale, 
mortgage or gift a» is customary in later land-charters. A 
milar gift to the Bhadavaniya sect of tbe samgha is 
recorded in the Nasik Cave Inscription 2. i. The follow- 
ing plates аге more interesting and deserve more than 
passing notice, Tbe charter of Vasigthiputra Pulumayi 


























JG tbese rules were meant for practica! sppliestion, the existence ofa clase of 


wolerryets with a corresponding type of Iendiord who ia proprietor 
‘res. But in view of laco meando, wed arum tr dure ne sosio with 
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is marked by three characteristics: (а) the village is 
assigned “to be owned by the bhikkhus . . . dwelling in 
the cave to produce a perpetual rent for the care of the 
cave " (bhikbuhi devilenavasehi nikiyena BhadAyanivehi 
patigaya dato), (b) with customary immunities belonging to 
monks’ land (bbikhubalaparihára) free from the entry of 
royal officers nnd the police, i.e., from revenues and fines’ 
and from the royal monopoly of salt. (c) "The king's right 
to abrogate the grant substituting another in its stead is 
implicit in. the donation (3. ii). With exactly the same 
immunities a field of 200 nivartanas in a village ія assigned 
to the Tekirasi ascetics by Gautamiputra Satakarni (4. ii). 
In both cases the donor is a king, tbe donee a religious 
order, the immunities are the same, but in the former case 
the gift is a whole village, in the latter only а Клена. The 
nature of the grant cannot be the same in the case of a 
village (with ite population of cultivators) and that of a 

















- cultivated field thereof, however, conventionally ^ the 
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immunities may be repe; The contrast ія boldly 
marked out by another writ of Gautamiputra Sàtakarpi 
which directs that since a field in the village of kakhadi 
granted to certain ascetics was not cultivated, nor the 
village inhabited, 100 nivartanas of land from the same be 
given to the ascetics with customary imn (5. id, 
"The field in explicitly characterised as * royal field * 
(rüjakem Кеба). The probable explanation is that origi- 
nally only the revenues of the crown land were assigned 
(the ownership indicated in 3. ii must be understood in this 
sense) but since the village was depopulated for sc 

or other and the field remained untilled and produced 
revenue to be enjoyed, the king assigned а portion t 
with complete rights of a beneficiary and usufructuary— and 
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И we may hazard the suggestion, as a brahmadeya gift of 
land. 
‘The implication and upshot of these instances are that 
the king's charter might bear on private land or on crown 
ДА land. In the first case it was only a 
wii ыл мн! matter of transfer of revenue over which 
il phe the king һай undivided legal right, and 
not of ownership and usufruct. In the second case, the 
assignment is only of revenue when whole villages are 
disposed of along with the tillers and their holdings, and of 
ownership and usufruct_ when the gift consists of a few 
acres of land." ‘The right of freebolders stood uni-npugned 
їп the case of transfer of land which was not crown 
property." "This is proved by tbe grant of Usavadáta 
(10. iv) in which а feld was bought from a Brahmana 
** belonging to his father" for the price of 4,000 kahapanas 
and “from it food will be procured for all monks dwelling 
in my cave." This is why the brahmadeya gift of land 
which carried with it ownership and usufruet and not 
merely revenue, could be made only of crown lands (Dn. 
UIL, î, 1; IV. i. 1; XIL i. 1; Мо. 95; Arth. П. D. This 
was the general custom and order prevailing not only in the 
Deccan under Sitavibana rule but according to all extant 




















testimony, also in the Indo-Ganges valley from much 
varier time down to a few centuries of the Christian 
era, 


н Distinctive gifts of land and villages coeur side by wide in the Mahabharata, 
xm. 10.62; 8 nt 


3 We shalt ses that in crown lands there were mo frecholdems tut only Мой» 
tenante and agricultural labourers, 
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But peasant-proprietorship was not the uniform and uni- 

тө real e. Versal principle of land tenure. Although 

зне тарот оп е7 Maine's analogy with the Teutonic 
Gagi mark' is now universally discredited, 
Baden Powell's theory of undiluted private ownership * 
supported by most of the modern scholars does not stand 
close examination. As observed by Washburn Hopkins— 
“The general Hindu theory of impartible real estate is 
a distinct blow to the sweeping generalisation made by 
Baden Powell when he stated that the carly Aryans in. India 
recognised only private ownership in land." * Тһе early 
jurists like Gautama, Manu, Uéanas are very reticent 
bout partibility of land.' It is only later jurista of the 

th and Sth centuries who recognise land to be partible. 
It may be noted also that while Manu's boundary laws 
open with rules for the adjustment of boundaries between 
disputing villages (X), the subsidiary law in regard to 
boundary lines of a field, spring, reservoir, garden or house 
being added only ая an appendix, Yájüavalkya reverses the 
order laying down * the law in regard to fields * und adding 
that ‘ the same applied to villages." An interesting admoni- 
tion from а ваде to hi» bro-her in the Mabibbarata on the 
evils of partition of patrimony which encourages quarre 
estrangement and ruin reflects the working of this tende 
of the joint family (which is conterm 
mous with joint village in patriarchal society) was sought 






















* This mast not be taken to moso that partition of estates was totally unkno: 
e Mu-vede bears witness that the soa's right im real property was нарік e 
in father’s lifetime and could be exorciend in partition, the right which ie th 
of the Mitshyara system of the law of succession (4f. Ait. Dr, V. 14; Ts 
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to be maintained by wise counsel against the encroachment 
of partition and full-fledged private individual property 
@. 29, 16-22). 
Тһе tradition of unrestricted communal ownership on 
soil was banded down from boary antiquity 
from the region of the extreme north 
asseciated with the Uttarakurus who were 
proverbial for their piety and wisdom (krtapunya-pratiérayab, 
Mbi, VL 6. 13.). These idealised folk called no goods 
their own, nor women their ebattels and their crops were 
yielded without toil, so goes the pwan of praise in the 
Digha-nikiya C In the same vein Vaisampa- 
yana describes the Kuru land in the good old days of 
Dusmanta (Mbh. I. 68). Nor was the custom confined 
to the north-west or to pn In the 
Tinduka Jàtaka a fruit tree appears among the corporate 
property of a village (I1. 76 f.). In the Siha-camma Jataka 
n yovakhetta where an ass i» let loose by a sharper and 
which is defended by all the villagers in a body seems to 
be common village property unless of course this be a field 
under collective farming (11, 1091). То the village corpora- 
tion belonged the village pond (candanikam), the moteball 
(ula) and irrigation tanks and canals, roads, bridges, parks, 
ote. (Jat. T, 199), The Jàtaka evidences also leave no room 
for doubt that the ill-defined belt of pasture land around 
the gāmakhetta was enjoyed and owned by the villagers 
in common (cf. Rv. X. 19. 3f.). According to Manu the 
land around a village on all sides for 100 bows (about 
600 ft.) is common Jand (VIII. 297 f). According to the 
Arthasastra this is 800 angulas (111, 10). * 
The brief story in the paccupannavatthu of the Kunala 
Jataka throws a vivid sidelight on the 
Pos ™ agrarian system in certain aristocratic 
republics (V. 412 f.). The Sàkyas and the 
Koliyas each cultivated their tribal land held in common 
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enterprise and organisation by means of a dam from river 
Rohini worked by co-operative irrigation. The owners 
proper of the land were the rdjakulas or aristocratic families. 
"They had subordinates to work the estates or manage the 
administration (tasmim kamme niyutta amacen). To this 
category of intermediaries belonged the seraka, bhojaka, 
атасса and upardja (cf. Jat. I. 504). The actual labour 
was done by slaves (dasî, dîsa) and hired hands (kamma- 
karā) who fell to quarrel on behalf of their masters over 
the prior claim to the waters. The rajakulax together with 
their vassals and officers formed the tribal body or body- 
politic and the slaves and serfs are left out when the 
Sakyas and Koliyas are mentioned. The latter version 
of the dispute significantly makes the partition—' dai 
kammakara o’eva sevakabhojakàmacca  uparüjano са 
sabbe yuddhbasajjà nikkbamimsa.” 

‘This supposition is strengthened by a parsing observation 
in the Mahavastu, The Sakya chiefs give their incoming 
sisters’ children * Бакуа wives, cultivated lands and 
villages." Tbe presumption is that land was held in 
common between tbe rdjakulas, members whereof eitber 
parcelled out portions to others on tenancy or held plots in 
usufructuary enjoyment. 

Speaking of certain unspecified tribes, probably of the 
Panjab, Strabo notes that * the land is cultivated by 
families in common and when the crops are collected, each 
person takes a load for bis support throughout the year '' 
(XV. i. 66). In the Arthagastra, land owned by village 
community is hardly traced. But like the Smrtis it deals 
not only with boundary disputes between indiyiduals but 


















1 See В. С. Lew: Stuily of the Mabavento, р. 87. The Mabivastu ond she 
Jaiake commentary are of course both laler works But the joint-family owners 
fart have been a feature of the oligatchical and corporate life semcisted with the 
Skya clas froo mocb earlier tino. 
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also between villages which are to be settled by elders of 
5 or 10 villages (III. 9). The significance 
of such village boundary, Lowever, is not 
made clear. Had the village community the right 
to collect some taxes within its jurisdiction ? The 
probability is strengthened by the rule in next chapter 
that the fine levied on a cultivator who arriving at a 
village for work does not abide by the contract shall be 
taken by the village itself (karşakasya grimam abbyupetva- 
"kurvato grima evityayam baret). It would be rash to 
infer the leasing of communal land to an outside cultivator 
from this meagre statement. It would rather suggest 
a system of collective farming in which workers were 
employed under а co-operative enterprise for cultivation 
of the villagers’ fields. 
After laying down that no bidding must be done in 
the absence of owner, the Arthasastra gives another law, 
* saptaritrid-Grddhvam-anabbisaratah pratikrugto vikrinita ': 
“+ if the owner does not come forward even on the expiration 
of seven nights, the bidder may take possession of the 
property." Reading this with the rule in next chapter 
(111.10) —* akaradàly paratra vasanto bhogam wpajiveyuh" 
“non-tuxpayers (i.e., owners of brahmadeya) shall retain 
ownership even if they sojourn abroad,"—it seems that 
an owner (taxpayer) lost his title to the vāstu if he left 
it for a foreign land and remained untraced for seven 
nights, when the villagers in a body, represented by 
the elders, might dispose of it. 
Thus althouglf in the land system of the Arthagastra 
Iaisteroverifionn COMMUNAL ownership was obviously ‘on 
the wane, it still bad lingering traces 
which restricted real rights of cultivators. Nor was it 
totally extinct in any period in the ancient economy of 
northern India not to speak of the Tamil countries of the far 
south, A Gwalior Inscription of as late.as the.9th century 
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records a temple grant by а town of plots of land *' which 
was ite own property (svabhuüjamána, svabbukti) specified 
aw belonging to village so and so and cultivated by so 
and so (memmakavahitaksetram).' Неге obviously the 
corporate person is the legal owner and the cultivator only 
a tenant. 

А few copper-plate documents of Bengal from the 
Sth and 6th centuries recording purchase and gift of land 
lend strength to this supposition. In some of these the 
intending purchasers, official or non-official, had to 
address in their application for purchase not only the 
strative functionaries of the province (bhnkti) and 
riot (visaya), but also the leading man or elders 
in the snme, ая well as the other rural officers, 6.9.5 
astakuladhikaramas, qrümikas and the chief householders 
(kmtumbins), while in other the purchasers approached 
with their application the administrative machinery of 

ich had а Board or Council attached to it 
consisting of the representatives of the four important interests 
of those days, viz., the merchants, the traders, the artisans 
and the scribes or Government secretaries, Some 
the documents bear the seal of the two Government с 
piz., that of the district of Varakamandala and of the 
district town of Kotivarsa. "The land for vale is cultivable 
field (kgetra), homestead land (vistu) or waste land (hihi) 
Who were the owners of these lands? R. G. Basak 
pertinently asks that if they belonged to the state, ^ why 
it could not alienate them without the consent or approval 
Of the peoples’ representatives, the mahatlarus and the 
businessmen (vyavaharin) of the province and t 
district and sometir Moreover, 
why should the state, in a sale of land. which ix absolutely 
its own, get only 1/% of the sale proc 
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mentioned in one of the documents ? 1t seems clear that 
the remaining 6/6 went to the funds of the village 
assemblies who formed a party with Government in granting 
prayers for purchase and that there was а joint ownership 
of land between the state and the village community— 
a state of affairs very similar to that prevailing in the 
village economy of the far south." 

Baden Powell tries to establish theory of peasant 
ownership by examining the character 
of the severalty and the joint villages 
which are distinguished from one another 
by the following features. "The former 
has a patel or headman, the latter none. The former bas 
holdings which have always been separate, the latter bas 
holdings which are only inherited shares of an original 
single estate. In the former each holding is assessed separate- 
ly, the latter has a joint liability, the revenue being assessed 
at a lump su "The joint village is of three types. In 
the tribal or clan type, members hold shares separately, 
there being only united ownership of waste land and of 
the village site, an nited responsibility for taxes. 
Such a trib ncs nen actually been the starting point 
of the true severalty village, as shown by the primitive 
Kolarian village. ‘The associate village is founded by 
different families for the purpose of mutual protection 
against intruders and are joint only in assuming a united 
responsibility for taxes. The ancestral joint family village 
is the only unit resembling a village community. 
all the shares are portions inherited from an 
single estate. The heirs hold the property always 
to division; so that there is no communal holding even 
though a few of the heirs do not partition their estate. 
Still less does the whole village own the land which is 
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generally rented to teni the rents being divided among 

the descendants of the original lord of the manor. ven 

when the estate is undivided each beir is actually in 

possession of a special part and holds it for bis own 
benefit. 

According to this analysis the types are severally and 

7 joint villages, not communal types. The most communistio 












form in the still undivided inheritance of a joint family, 
but even this is always partible. It is concluded therefore 
that “the joint family with its original common owner- 
ship of land is sufficient to account for all such traces 
of communistie landownership as we bave any record 
of, and the joint ownership of the village had only the 
form of the modern * joint village." This propos 
however, founded on a hypothesis of consanguini 
applicable to the tribal oligarchies noted abow 
too generalised to meet all conditions. During the period 
“under study, patriarchal villages are not the general order 
of society. It is no exception that families of dilferent 
castes and professions are sometimes grouped in village 
settlements and do not shed off their communal tinge 
withal. Nor is joint ownership by industrial guilds or 
religious fraternities a rare feature in Indian land system. 
"Taken together, the available data do not warrant Rhys 
Davids’ conclusion that in Buddhist India 
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Lenacien о еннан" the peasantry were only shareholders in 








сч 
communal land without rights of sole, 
mortgage or bequest of t share) The utmost 
- that can be assumed with safety is that ** the old tradition 
expressed in the Brūhmapas-.....may have survived in the 
Sa : 
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E Vo Washburn Hopkine : op. cii, p- 289. 
' * Rage Davie ше ei Ме w mislei by the term glwmahetta and Uy de 
LLL analogy wi цә омми ранна mobe to think н й wan the 

Property of the village community divided only fer porposes of 
este, Vol. I1, pp. 890 f. (в. 12. 
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villages as a communal anti-alienating. feeling concernin 
any disintegration of the basis of their social and economi 
unity. Although alienation of private land to an outsider 
may not have been totally unknown this was against custom 
and law, In the Mabàbhürata selling of land is categori- 
cally stigmatived as «n (ХИ. 78. 2.). The Arthaáüstra 
explicitly rules that holdings (хакі) may be sold only to 
kinsmen and neighbours (jnatismanta, II. 10). This 
is the unwritten law in many parts of rural India even 
Consent required of tbe villa unity for 
of private land may have been in some quarters 
another vestige of village ownership. 
"Thus from the earliest times communal owners 
thrived aide by side with private ownershi 
а modified form, ‘The evidence of the 
Rgveda shows that the arable land was 
held in individual or family ownership while 1 
озуп 
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con 
»hip was confined probably only to the graeslam 
lying on the boundaries of the fields. Originally the king's 
tile to ownership of all land was identified with the 
communal title, he being the communal head or lord of the 
With the advance of royal power and bifurcation of 
communal and royal jurisdictions he emerged as a third factor 
in the land syste developed certain prerogatives over 
the soil as reflected in the Brahmanas. In the Satapatha 
Brabwana it occurs that to whomsoever a Kgatriya with 
of the people or clan grants a settlement, 

properly given (УШ, 1. 1. 8; 1. 73. 4), Evidently, 
land of the folk or state is meant and not private 
land of freemen; find it appears that while gift of such 


















1 Me Rhys Davids: Cambridge History of Indi», Vol. T, Ch, ҮШ, Land 
sale documenta of Bengal in the Sth century testify thet ssie of land was geverally 
accompanied with the condition of noo-translerability (nividharma) although excop- 
Mione were made im particular vases. Pee the Dhsokidshs api анага Copper. 
plate Tnecriptions of the time of Kumiragupte 1. 
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land with tribal consent was customary law, it was some- 
times arbitrarily disposed of by the ruler—tbus. generating 
a tendency to reduce public lands to king's private estates 
which is encouraged by all possible means in the Artha- 
Astra, 

Th 





royal pretension hardened into a theory promulgated 
consciously by a royalist school or uncons- 
eere. ® ctously* by lawyers and economists to 
justify king's right to a sixth of the produce 
for protection of hin subjects; and this royalist theory 
attained enough force to mislead foreigners from the Kast 
and West who visited India, well as some modern 
scholars * into a belief that in India all land belonged to 
the Crown, This royalist theory led to the perverted deri- 
vation of khattiya (Dn. XXVII 21) inthe Pali canon, 
*' khettam patiti kho khattiyo." The king is entitled 
to half of ancient boards and metals underground by reason 
of his giving protection and of being the master of land—so 
says Manu (bhOmer ndhipatir hi sab, VIII, 39). А doka 
quoted by Bhajjaswimi in the commentary on the Artha- 
ќавіга (IT. 24) goes : '' Those who are well-versed in the 
Злы admit that the king is the owner of both land and 
water and that the householders can exercise their right of 
ownership over all other things excepting these two." 
Raja bhûmeþ patirdrstah éñstrajñai rudakasya са 
Tabhyàm anyattu yaddravyam tai 
Megasthenes aligned with t 
t all India is the property of the Crow 
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person is permitted to own land (Diod, П. 40; Str. ХУ. i. 
39-41, 16-19). Тһе Chinese travellers knew no better. 
That this titular right was sometimes sought to he 
actively asserted is proved by literary 
ji of mel tradition of diverse sorts to the effect 
that the king might lay band on indivi- 
dual property or real estate їп the name of emergency at 
his sweet. will (Jat, III. 301 f. ; Mbh. III. 2. 39 ; Каш. I. 
53. 9 f.) without the retribution of the Jewish king who 
despoiled Nabboth of bis vineyard. The Arthasistra 
indicates that the king sometimes exercised the overriding 
authority and confiscated land (I. 14)* though it caused 
ment and alarm thus creating a situation inviting to a 














rese 
foreign enemy. In the Rama story as repeated in the Maha- 
bhárata, Dasaratha claims before Kaikeyi that all property 


» bin domain except that belonging to Brabmanas is his, 
and be can confiscate anybody's wealth : 


Dhana dadámi Казтай hryatüm kasya vå punab 
Brahmapasvád ibànyatra yatkiñcid vittam asti me 
IH. 275.73, 


This is an echo of the Vedic teaching that the king 
is owner of all wealth that belongs to any person except 
Brahroagas (abrabmananim vittasya svàmi rajeti vaidikam, 
Mbb. XII. 77.9). This claim bas been justified by 
learned men in the Vedas on the ground that if he cannot 
rightly seize others’ wealth bow will be practise virtue ? 
(na. ceddhartavyam. ya katham taddbarmam árabhet, 
XII. 8.26.) Hence *'all the wealth of the earth is the 
Keatriya’s and no one else's" (dhanam bi ksatriyasyaiva 
dvitiyasya nh vidyate, XII. 136. 3). 

Vrbaspati claims for the king the right of transfering 
land in certain circumstances from one individual to 





1 Gf. the comment өө * porpidáterya " io IL, u. 
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another, although such steps should not be taken to over- 
ride a justified tille (XIX. 16 ff). Even though royal 
pretension to ownership was not accepted in general it 
was never disputed that the king had certain transcendant 
authority over all land which prevented untrammelled 
. disposal or enjoyment of land by private owners. According 
to Manu land given by the king could not be alienated. 

. Narada legislates that immovable property held for three 
generations incapable of being alienated without tbe 
king's sanction. SAtavahana kings bave been scen even 

to abrogato their gifts substituting new ones, although 
these gifts tantamount only to the assignment of revenue. 
In the Arthaéastra it is ordained that if disputes about 
fields are not settled mutually or by elders, these revert 
to the Crown as well as land of which ownership bas been 
~ lot (pranaşțasvāmikam), » for which mo chimant 
LL is forthcoming (IIT, 9). Intestate and ownerless land 





























always went to the king (Jat. Т. 305, TV. 485, VI. 348). 
A vestige of royal right is also found in the Arthas 
rule that the king is entitled to a toll on every occasion 
_ of sale of a holding by public auction (IIT. 10)." 
These evidences do not bear out the theory thot 
ivate property in land was held 
ЕТЕ inviolable and that all pretension by 
the Crown to such right was denied in 
the clearest possible terms," mor the supposition that the 
king was the owner of the soil only in the sense that he 
s entitled to a tithe on produce. It is admitted that 
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'"K. Р. Jaysewal : Modem Teview, Amp, 1918. For the tame view see Hindu 
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Megasthenes, Fa-hien and Hieuen-Tsang who were im- 
pressed by tbe prevalence of the royalist theory readily 
connected with it king's right to levy specific branches 
of revenue from the land. But the very fiscal term bhaga 
or rájabhága which denotes king's regular and legitimate 
share as opposed to controversial and additional imposts 
on land produce, would indieate a partnership of title 
between the peasant and the king, And there аге 
indigenous proofs that the king's title was given a wider 
meaning. Else how could it persist on tax-free lands and 
on villages of which revenues were assigned and which 
assignment be retained the right to abrogate? Whether the 
ownership was actually divided between the cultivator and 
the Crown ' (the former of course being the major partner 
in day to day affairs) or both were absolute legal owners 
on different interpretations of the law, or the king's powers 
were only regalian rigbts is only a difference of ph 
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Mysore mholar follows: the 
415) Wk the king was proprietor 
and could replace the 











ing performance of the ebligation. But cove the безне fails 
to do his duty, the Venyor'e ommership asserta йы, ™ M. М. Gopal, Mauryan Public 
ушн», p. 60. 

Thue точи to the author (be basis of the lend system was the asime as pow. 
Лы support of thie deduction he hae cited the authority of the Атам 
in allowed that the king may conGerate lands fro thee who do net soltin 
and give to others (11, 1), But it ія overlouked that the Instruction ia with reference 
to newly settled or colonised lands which untovitelly were Crown lands. It may 
lvo һә noted that altho forciblo Ценев i» not rare, the eviction of feee-bolder 
жө the realisation of revenue by distraint of land as existe in British Indis ie ardly 
wet with ju dient. whether in works ef law or ia more reliable records of 
inscriptions or populer literature. (Not wo in Southern Indie. Mulisch, Рам 
Todien Toseriptions, Vol IT, Pl. T, No. 9) On the other band, ns shown shove, the. 
«чый uf а more extended royal right ie io evidence in many quattere. 

P See baba: lee. eit. Strictly regellen would be only euch rights se are 
‘conferred Му Mama's rule that « colivator whe wegligenily allows bis crops to be 
destroyed ia Vable to а fine of 10 or 5 times the vale oft he king's revenue (VIII 943) 
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logy. The fact remains that tbe cultivator's right to bis 
patrimony was limited, the limitation varying in degrees in 
different places and periods and according to different legal 
opinions." 

Apart from the ill-defined and general rights of the king 
over all land, he bad large tracts—fallow, 
cultivable or rich in natural resourees— 
held directly under his ownership, from which he made hi 
charitable or religious bequests.” From the Artbaéüstra' 
advice regarding colonisation of waste land  (janapada- 
nivedah) it would appear that virgin and unclaimed land 
was king's property (II. 1). is ordained that such 
reclaimed land shall be given to tax-payers only for life 
(karadebhyab — krtaksetrányaikapurusikani prayacchet) or 
during the time they may take to prepare them for cultiva- 
tion: if cultivation is neglected, such land shall be taken 
and given to others. Besides getting taxes, the king is to 
exercise his right of ownersbip in these lands with regard 
to fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables in reservoirs 
or lakes (matsyaplava baritapanpánüm setusu гаја svàmyam 
gacchet). From these lands plots tbe most productive may be 








Crown lande. 











and by tbe Arthatistra’s injunctions that the king should supersede or foe org) 
cultivators кюй enforce tbe euivetioo of а secco crop is emergencies (V. 2), 
that a tax-payer sboold sell er mortgage bis Geld only to taxpayer and the owoer 
of & brahmedeya to another mach beneficiary (IIT. 10). ‘These rights аге logical 
‘extensions of the royal right to land revenue. 

Л R.Q. Basak (Joc. ett.) ie inclined to believe that there was 
from popular ownership of earlier days to royal ownership in later 
‘about the Sib century onwards, But such a generslissticn spprare 
in view of the discordant note of source mater 
se esty ao in the Райта ned the Pall cane endi 
the Arthatastes and io the Sintipars M. 

е на аи ны o с» Nother lef hed tbe owe 
estates out of which gift or astigoments of revenu could be made (Ascks, УР К. IV 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Khiravcta’s Chief Queso). Fpigraphie records to this eect 

abound from » later time. On the ecession «f Каза ө consecration 1,00 villages were. 
Mee Ye Quera Xenictyk for the maistenanee of her refugees ITAM. II. 31-22 
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given to performers of sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests 
and those learned in the Vedas as brahmadeya lands exempt- 
ей from taxes and fines (adandakarüni). Goverament 
officials shall also be endowed with lands which they shall 
have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage (vikrayüdhàna- 
varjjam). 

The Arthasistra's testimony, supplemented by available 
sources is that the Crown lands consisted of (1) homestend 
and cultivated land reverting to Crown by various processes, 
(2) unoccupied waste, both fallow and cultivable, recovered 
for settlement or colonisation, (3) reserve forests, (4) mines 
including salt-centres which were government monopoly 
(cf. Mbh. XII. 69, 29; Karle and Nasik Cave Ins ; Pliny. 
XXXI. 7, 39)', (5) treasure trove or nidhi, (6) waters, 

‘Thus the king was in absolute ownership of n large part 
of the soil. Of the rest he was partially 
the titular owner and to some extent real, 
Roads ond park», irrigation tanks and 
canals, the village pond, the mote-hall and 
pasture land were public property within 
the rural unit. Of public ownership of cultivated land 
evidences are more meagre but that does not rule out the 
possibility of its existence, The peasant freebolder enjoyed 
his patrimony hereditarily with rights of alienation by gift, 
sale or mortgage subject to an elastic royal right of inter- 
ference which, however, did not go unrese when it was 
extended to the right of ccnfireation. The recipients of 
royal land except those of the bralmadeya bad. a still more 
limited title over their plot. They held land under the 
king's sufferance snd were merely tenants-at-will. Indivi. 


























1 ‘the growth of large states acd empires hastened the conversion of mines end 

foreste into royal domaine. “Tn the daye of «mall states thess belonged to nobody. 

but when these were cenquered by the Magadha king all intervening territories in 

eddition to foresta and ether woclaimebie vsture! scutes pared te the dominion 

SN Teen C Гавий, Yee Lite and Progrese in. Ancient Talia, 
ГА 
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dual ownership was also diluted with a certain measure 
of communal oversight in parts where the old tribal collecti- 
vism survived. Outside these categories fell the land 
dedicated to the ownership of gods or temples as well as 
large tracts of no man's land and terra incognita. consisting 
mostly of mountains and forests penetrated only by robbers, 
caravans and beasts and by herdsmen only in the 
fringe." 








While at the advent of Buddbism, rural economy of 
Dig and swat India ** was based chiefly on a system of 
==» village communities of land owners,"* the 
primitive equality in distribution of landed wealth was 
gradually dissipated with the slackening of communal con- 
trol and ascendancy of individual rights. From the time of 
Buddha and even earlier, we come across isolated large 
estates side by side with small decaying farms. In the 
sutías, the Brábmana Kasibharadvaja is found working his 
extensive field with 500 ploughs and a gang of hivelings 
(Suto. I. 4; cf. Sn. 1. 171; Jat. П. 181), In the 
Suvayna-kakkata Jàtaka, Bodhisatta ““ settled down and 
worked 1,000 karisas * in a district of Magadha to the north- 
east of the village © Salindiya—his vative village on the 
enst of Кајадаһа (III, 293). Estates of the same measure, 
worked by means of bondsmen and hired labour hands, are 
seen in other Jitaka stories (IV. 276 f., 281). Here the 
landowner with а wealth of 800 millions is a familiar figure 
{asitikotivibhavo kutambiko, IV. „J, typical of whom 
is Sujata of Benares, who lodges in his pask and ministers 
to 500 ascetics (V. 465). Such big plot-holders are also 
























d 
pilgrimage were also vubody'e property aloog with bille aod forests (V 16). 

9 Mra. Uhys Davide : loc. cit 

A According to Childers’ Pali Ditimary, 8. V. аттатат а herus would be 
about 8 acres. 
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ter:ned gahapati in Pali literature, literally the pater familias, 
sometimes only a substitute for the generic Vaisya but 
actually indicating the agricultural magnates as the se(thi 
conveyed the industrial magnate. The Brübmapa gahapati 
frequently appears in the Jatakas as owner of property worth 
800 millions. It would perhaps be no wild presumption 
that the gifts of brahmadeya or rent-free land imposed by 
priesthood on temporal authority with cajoles and threats 
(Apast. П. 10. 26. Manu, УП. 83 @.; Yaj. I. 314 
Mbh. ХП. 343, 18; XIII. 62), sometimes deviated from 
the avowed purpose of maintaining an order dedicated 
to religious service (Dn. XII. i. 1; Mn. 95) and conduced 
to the concentration of land in the hands of secular Brah- 
mapas who are so prominent by their landed wealth in folk 
literature although in didactic pieces cultivation of land is 
assigned exclusively to Vaisyas. 

Side by side with the gahapati or kutumbika or the 
Vaiéya according to Sanskrit nomencla- 
ture is observed the toiling cultivator 
struggling against starvation, mnnaging 
his plot single-banded or with his sons only (Jat. I. 277, 
11. 165, III. 162, IV. 107, VI. 364; Ram. II. 
Mbh. ХП. 177. 5 ff; Jacobi: J.S. П. 347) 
Gimanicanda Јака offers (17. 300) the case of a 
һай to run the plough by borrowing а neighbour's team. 
ofoxen. This petty cultivator is indicated by tbe word 
kināsa in Sanskrit works as counterpart to the big Vaisya 
or kutumbi. ‘The Jataka evidences throw some light on an 
important aspect-of the relation between these two divergent 
types of farmers. A kutumbika is often seen to make a 
journey on cart to distant villages for collecting debts, 
sometimes accompanied by his wife (П. 341, III. 107, IV. 
45). Inone case he is seen attaching a cart of a defaulter 























Agricaltaral indebted: 
nem. 







1 Of course agricultural snd jodestrial pursoits were very often combined by these 
fords and « *e(:hi-gahopati like Aakthapiogibe ix no rarity. 
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in satisfaction for what was due to him (III. 66). It appears 
that the big farmer carried on а lucrative money-lending 
business in villages not always without abuse. It is of 
course the small farmer who 
scarcity and sometimes losing 
tion or from want turned a destitute vagrant and offered 
himself for hire in the rich man's estate." 

But whatever might be the inequality of landed property 
between the different classes of peasants it did not foster 
Ma ase the isolationist mentality and the deplo- 
„Зик eaten m LP rable nemesis of agriculture as we see in 

the present day. No stigma was attached 
tolabour. The Indian yeomanry put their hand to the plough 
along with their men as much as their less fortunate 
brethren, They were not attracted by the luxuries of the 
town to leave their prosperous farms to go to ruins under 
the care of indifferent subordinate: The small farmer as 
well was never squeezed out of existence under tbe remorse- 
caste standing in haughty 
Nor did large estates carry with them any 
ial privileges except those naturally conferred 
бу wealth. '' There was among Indo-Aryans little of the 
feudal tie between land and lord with lordship over the 
land-tillers which made broad acres a basis for nobility in 
the West.'? It is for this reason tbat landed wealth in 
ancient India never developed into the exorbitant power and 
influence of the Roman patriciate, the French baronage 
and the Moslem Jaigirdar. Legally the big landowner and 
Ше small husbandman stood on an equal footing and, 
over each atthe top, the king retained a residual power 
which was both legal and real. 























A See infra, Bk. VI, Cb. IL Cf the ples of CV. Vaidya om the effects of 
wideapeeail usury upon the xyot class. Ере Indie, p. 219. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids: loc. at. 
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CHAPTER 11 
Tue VILLAGE Lord 


"Tbe Gamubhojoke. Recipient of revenue; sbørniee lord. Origin and evolution: 
Veselts without responsibility. Verquisites. Judicial funrtion, Pewer. Demceya- 
Өе representative of bure , iom {тош popular beadehip to 
leisurely landiordiem or offesa? hiersrehr. 





Between the king and the peasant there intervened in 
Indian land system а powerful class of intermediaries some- 
what analogous to, but far from identical 
with tbe modern landlords. The Jatakax 
contain meaningful references on the duties and powers of 
the gamabhojaka who played а most important part in 
India’s rural economy. Other Pali works and the Arthn- 
Astra mention ён passim the gamabhojaka, the gamika and 
the gümani presumably refering to the same figure. Thero 
few but weighty remarks, pieced together, lead to certain 
broad probabilities which illaccord with the theory given 
currency in many quarters that he was a typical product of 
the free institutions and corporate life of the ancient village 
system, 

The village lord wan not the owner of tbe soil and in 
this respect differs from the Zemindar. Не was authorised 

to enjoy the revenues to which the king 
shortest. "775^ жав entitled and which accordingly he 
could delegate to any person of bis choice ; 
and this delegation was accompanied with nceessary powers. 
"The lord was neither an administrative official of the village. 


mora communal head. He frequently appears in the ròle 
of an absentee lord who dwells in а town not necessarily in 





‘The gdmobhojsho. 
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close proximity and periodically visits bis bhogagama.’ In 
the paccupannacatthus of the Jatakas Anithapingika often 
goes to supervise the affairs of his village leaving his house 
at Savatthi (I. 365, 412, 441). Sometimes the absentee 
lord is pre-oceupied with mercantile pursuits and the village 
is an additional source of income possibly unearned, where 
he goes only to realise his dues and debts traversing a long 
journey on cart (I, 413, У. 164). 
Wherefrom were these ownerships derived and what 
was the process of their evolution ? The 
»^ earliest trace of this type of landlord 
the Taittiriya Samhità 
where itis told in connection with the 
performance of certain sacrifices by a person hankering for 
а village (grümaküma) how the gods concerned ‘bestow him 
creatures led by the noses ' (IT. 1. 1. 2), how they “present 
his relations to him and make the folk dependent on him" 
(II. 1. 3. 2) and how they enable him to hold the mind of 
his peers (II. З. 9. 2). These eryptic expressions mean if 
anything that the village lordehips were acquired in the 
first instance by individual exertion and afterwards received 
the seal of royal confirmation. The Jatakas belie thro 
out the tradition embodied in the Satapathy Brah 
(XIII. 7. 15) aod recalled in the Mahabharata (X111. 1 
that land must not be given away even on the plea of a 
sacrificial fee. In the Epics the earth no longer reprimands 
kings for her transfer and even wants to go over to 
Brih парах. In the Jatrka tales recipients of roy ıl bounties 


Development of 
ulin, путева ба 
unen атта villages is found 
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chapter. Nor isibe word *headman " an apt substitute for * bhnjaka” The pate! sa 
Tambardar ace ax distant from Lhe bhojala as is the zenio lar, judged by their rene 
Hive funotions and capacities, 
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ure not always Brübmanas and the donations of villages 
are almost invariably accompanied by the conventional 
phrase “yielding a hundred thousand a year" (sata- 
sabassuttbánaka, Т. 420, IT. 403, Ш. 999, V. 350, 371). 
In the Mahāummagga Jataka, Mahosadha on his way from 
Uttarapañcāla to Vedeba sends men to receive the revenue 
of the eighty Kasi villages which king Cülapi bad given 
him (VI. 463). The grantee in this and similar occasions 
when һе is а town-dweller appears to be out of touch with 
village administration except so far as is necessary for 
collection of revenue. Tt is likely that he obtained not the 
* but the revenues of the village, i.e., benefits 
without responsibility; and as the big money-lender be may 
have asserted his furtive power still further in his rural pre- 
serves not always with happy results. Instances of pious 
men like Anithapindika are fortuitous and there is little 
reason to believe that his charitable acts were dictated by 
any customary obligation implicit in ownership. 
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ө amd Мае nikayas there i 
га!» prima facte that the rapal grants lo the madı 














oa was dwelling at auch and 
mash grassiand and woodland and wi 

pra 
ft as 0 he were the king 
Do HL i. 1, IV. LJ, 
the description seems to be not 
a settled village cultivated soil with adiololog fen- 
land and pasture fit for animal farming ; aad if Raddhaghoua’s alternative explane- 
thom of * гї!аю азр " as * what enioyment ' ia accepted, the concluding 
phrase permita the interpretation that the asafructoary sight and tituler ownership 
Of the king were transfetred to the assignee along with the lend. The analogy 
between Lelieca's domain at falavika and Pasenadi’s kingdom of Kasi and Kosala 
ie drawn upon tbe wsafroctuary right «ed ownership which are common to both. 
‘The story of the Majjhima 95 in ro way indicates that Сані was waster of the 
village of Орамда and ity Brihmana community, bot that he was only the owner of 
а large plot of land. The testimony of the Arthadastra sa well implies that brohma: 
deya gilts were gifts of rent-free lands acd vot of eillages carrying for the doores 
revenues alone: and there is ro ground на wmeciate politisi snd siiministrolivo 
responsibility with these landa, 
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‘The village lord is not necessarily—nay he із rarely— 
the mainspring of the gama’s corporate life 
eo and collectivist enterprise. In this respect 
he differs from the jetthakas of the industrial gamas or of 
the trade-guilds. In the Kulivaka Jataka Bodhisatta is the 
moving spirit of the sturdy gama life and the bhojaka is put 
to the thought ““ when these men used to get drunk and 
commit murder and so forth, I used to make а lot of money 
out of them not only in the price of their drinks but also 
in the fines and dues they paid ° (abam pubbe etesu suram 
pivantesu panitipatadini karontesu cátikahápapa divasena 
c'ova dandabalivasena ca dhanam labbami); and he brought 
а complaint to the king on false charges against Bodhisatta 
and his flock (T. 199 ff,). 

"These few words read with the allusion to a pious loni 
in another place who stopped the sale of strong drink in his 
estate (ТУ. 115) lead to a presumption that the bhojaka 
either himself maintained breweries in the village, those 
crime-centres and plague-spots of rural life, or he enjoyed 
the excise dues thereon whether within or outside thy 
revenue transferred by royal assignment. 
‘The fines undoubtedly went to his pocket. 
For he adjudicated rural cases. He is seen to try a dispute 
and fine а fisherman's wife and then to tie ber up and to 
beat her to realise the fine (I. 483). To a question why 
a certain bhojaka had fallen from better days а king replies : 
** That village lord used once to deal justice even-bandedly, 
зо that men were pleased and delighted with him; and in 
their delight they gave him many presents (hahupann: 
aharimsu). ‘This is what made him handsome, rich 
honoured. Now he loves to take bribes (laücavittaKo hutva), 
and his judgment is not fair; зо he із poor, miserable and 
jaundiced. If he judges once again with righteousness 
che will be again as he was before. He knows not that 
there are kings in the land. Tell him that be must use 

E 6-136 
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justice in giving judgment (dhammena ацатр vinicchinitum, 
TL. 309). 

A sharp demarcation between the legitimate dues and the 
illegal gratifications of the bhojaka, But a judge who can 
accept presents from litigants without any sense of wrong 
must be prone to count these tips among his dues as much 

ах the judicial fines and to allow bis decisions to be bought 
all the more when these are not assisted by a jury or a folk- 
moot of any sort * and when there appears to have been no 
appeal against them, "Phe vaunted prerogative of intei 
ference claimed by the king was certainly no common 
rrence in those days of disorder and insecurity, of decen- 
tralised — government and undeveloped communication. * 
Tt was asserted only on grave issues or when the king's 

















revenue was at stake. Else it. would be prudent to let the 
sleeping dogs lie. 






Junkers except perhaps in the republics and а few villages. 
in some seit governing villages the assemblies had » parallel jurisdiction slthough i 
dif! ta be Меней from the bejsla's (we infra, р. 84). In the foregoing 
justice ia undivided, The Artbadtsira onlinance of » Due of 
ho expels (еми o village anyooe except а thief and ав adule 


динни! эшм of his jeden! powers, "hore 
^ дала for the aveaimption thet im М, ibe 



























Teslis, tih, Ka, ур. 299 f. 
? Ths evidences of the Kolarska ада 
‘quoted, leads & scholar to think that 








жой that in this matter final aathority remed with the 
‘cuslem referred to in the latter by wbich anyone cul 
Vo the king's officer by pickiog up а potaberd or 
nt а Bhogagama, Sach oratrel 


cumulative evidence of the J&takas and 
‘the possibilities of the times. See B. С. Ben > at ‘Department of Letters, 
€. U., Val, XX, p. 107. "vp м 
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Without doubt the gamabhojaka was a big man of 
‘opulence and position whose wrongs could not be beld in 
check by any lesser authority than the 

Powers king. He (gimasimiko) could assemble 
all the villagers by an order at à short 

notice (sabbe sannupatantüti) by means of a crier (йойрайо, 
Mil. 147). In the Kulivaka Jitaka referred to above, we 
find bim for once heavily chastised by the king for falsely 
bringing grave charges of treason against the whole body of 
villagers. He has power to prohibit slaughter of animals 
for sacrifice his aroa (IV, 115). He dares to commit 
adultery with a gahapatis wife and when caught and 
thrashed by the husband, none other than Bodhisatta would 
have ventured on such short mothods of exacting * damages,” 
expostulates saying that he is the village lord (II. 135). He 
is a greedy fellow always alter the belongings of his neighbours 
(Sn, 1.60), Elsewhere he conspires with brigands to carry 
off the taxes collected for the king: and here for the second 
time we see him feel the heavy hand of an overlord (1. 354). 
"The last instance furnishes a valuable clue to the clari- 
fication of the bhojaka’s position. Here be is designated 
n amacca or official appointed by the 
_Dewourntie mmewe, king and entrusted with the collection of 
dent his revenue from certain villages. Then 
how із һе a ga@mabhojaka or devourer of 

village revenues?- The most probable answer is that he is 
the bhojaka of а village which is given by the king for bix 
enjoyment as remuneration for his office. This is in agree- 
ment with the injunctions of the Arthasastra, of Manu and 
of the Mahabharata. In the first, grants of land to kin; 
officers without the right of transfer form part of tbe revenue 
administration (If. 1) while the other two lay it down that 
the lord of 10 vil is to be remunerated with 1 kula of 
land (land cuitivable with 12 oxen) of 20 villages with 5 
kulas, of 100 villages with a village and of 1,000 vil 
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with a townlet (Sakbanagara) (Manu, VII. 119; Mbh. XII. 





87.69). The strength of a solitary evidence may not 
suffice to allow the conclusion that the gámabhojaka of the 
Jātaka stories bore this uniform character. ‘The position of 
the royal chaplain (purohita) and of the high treasurer (mahà- 
selbî) like Andthapindika, whom we often find in enjoy- 
ment of bhogagdmas (IIT. 105; IV. 473, 484; VI. 463) was 
undoubtedly analogous. As for other cases, whether be 
was king's nominee or elected by the rural constituency or 
whether he held a hereditary post it is impossible to ascertain 
beyond dispute. While the Jàtakas and the Pali canon 
bear no trace of hereditary landlordsbip in later inscriptions 
lands and villages are often made over as hereditary bequests, 
In the Mahüsutasoma Jataka ** lordship of a single village '* 
(ckagimabhojanam) ів spoken of in. contrast with the “office 
of commander-in-chief and similar posts” (senapatitthina— 
dini, V. 454), the suggestion being that the lord was a king's 
officer. ‘There is no example in the birth-sories or аву 
contemporary evidence to warrant the conclusion that he was 
the "elected chief of the village community," ' That he 
stood in certain relations with the king is attested by 
many passages (IV. 310). The gamani i» much concerned 
with the king's favour or disfavour (IV. 310), In the 
Cullavagga the gama ûjaka is in close touch with 
























9 For this view sos Pick: Die Hesse Gliedervng hin Nondéstlichen Indien жө 
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Voth classes ruled over Му eral headmen of their mem selection” (Buddhist Indie, 
16,102), Jo the case of vhe latter thers are positive evidence that the position vf the 
démajelthola in indnstriel villages was hereditary Unfro, Book IL. Ch. VI, A. В, Altahar 
ires attention to а Malhorh Inscription of the first century A.D. (p. Ta. 1. 11) 
bere a ledy is mentioned ae wile and daughterinlaw of two деін е, a fact 
петна oniy when the office ie hereditary. While the succession of a vom on the 
‘ethinment of an incumbent iv in no way esttaerdinsty, thie solitary Instance canoot 


be өс! se pointing ө я general rule. The J6tsbas nowhere testify to the " here 


Aner ae” prpoede ty the autor, ec A Mistery of Village Commit 
Western Indis, p. XIV. н? 7 
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royal attendants in tho Chamber (ХП. 1.4. An; IV. p. 320). 
As noticed above he could scek justice in king's court when- 
ever there was trouble in bis affairs. It is probable that he 
` discharged certain vague undefined functions ая an inter- 
mediary between the king and the frecholders. 

‘Thus the village lord is persona grata with the king as 
with the villagers, Не is apparently the sole and final judge 
of the small village causes when domiciled within bis 
locality, The king's revenue i» assigned to bim by royal 
writ, ‘The judicial fees and fines and the returns of liquor 
houses or excise dues are among bis perquisites to which 
bribes and presents forma lucrative addition. Не in the 
agricultural bank par excellence. He way bave had other 
incomes lawful or otherwise,’ for bis assets are 
assessed at 800 millions. In one of these he is the king's 
chaplain and hoards up the sum apart from his office (puro- 
hitattbanena saddbim asitikotidhanam chaddetva, (IV, 484), 

. presumably from the bhogagama which be visits from time 
to time (IV. 473). Tbe multimillionaire Avathapindika 
too often beats the record and regales iu his park thousands 
of ascetics. Given due allowance for the t of folk- 
tales towards exaggeration, these Ggures show that the 
village lord might occasionally rise to the topmost rang of 
the economic ladder and constitute a plutocracy with the 
Brabmana and хе magnets who basked in the sunshine 
of court and whose wealth is often estimated in the ваше 
fabulous figures. 

Whether absorbed in the luxuries and money tr 
tions of urban life or settled in his rora! preserve, the lord 
has little to do with the communal life of the village and 
һе owes no responsibility either to the king or to a village 
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V Tbe terms ‘gamsbbolans' and ‘beggar: 
and to the excivafon of eutivators but eoin ment of 
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council for rural welfare. In the numerous famine scenes 
we invariably miss him. Once only he is found giving an 
old ox to bungry cultivators under the grip of scarcity on 
condition of repayment afier two months from the next 
harvest (11. 135) and this must be regarded as part of bis 
ss than of a benevolent distri ion 









In the Vedic texts village headmen (gramani, grümika) 
are styled Kajakarty and Ratnin aiding in the consecration 


of the king among certain other func- 
‘Trnastormation af the 





permis’ man. tionaries and аге consulted by the king 
UN NM along with his ministers. The Mahivagga 


i gives the important reference that the 
gümikas of Bi ira 80,000 in number, used to be 
summoned in а great assembly (У. 1.3.). In those days 
when kingship had not yet outgrown the tribal stage, the 
village chiefs were communal representatives and exerted a 
wholesome check on royal absolutism. But later records 
which synchronise with the growth of a centralised 
monaroby fortified by a bureaucratic machine, strike а 
different note. The periodical -assemblies of gamikas seem 
to bave fallen into disuse with the rise of Maurya imperial- 
ism : they gradually sank down from the headship of auto- 
homous villages to sleeping lords with irresponsibie powers 
and vested privileges or were transformed into king's officers 
and absorbed into an official hierarchy. The Jataka stories 
exhibit them in both these colours. Even as early as in the 
Upanigads the king is found appointing adhikrtas over 
gramas (Pra£oa-Up. III. 4); such appointment tallies with 

















1 "The Arthadaates exhorta villagers to arcompany the grémika by turns whenever 
he "has ta travel on эге мин of аву business of the village 7. (атакада grünikar. 
rejette ураад) paryiyenk “augnocheyal, IIT. 10). Nothing eam he inferred either 
way (rom this vague statement, From evidooces already adduced й way be argued a 
fortior hat this kusinero wes personal (f.6. related тө Mis can Прето) rather than 
Corporate and aitwuiiateative. 5 
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the conception of civil polity and paramount sovereignty 
implied in the honorific Samrat. The gamikas of Bimbi- 
зага, be they elected or nominated, took orders and instruc- 
tions from a controlling monarch (ditthadbammike atthe 
anusāsitā). In the Arthasistra the grümikas are subordi- 
mates to the gopas, sthanikas and still higher officers. ‘The 
bureaucratic system is perfected in the law-codes (Apamt. 
1L. 26.4.5; Vis. IIL 7-15; Үај. I. 337) and Manu lays down 
a detailed official gradation. The gramikas appointed by 
the king are not to take cognizance of crimes and decide 
according to their free will but report all cases to lords of 
ten villages, they in turn to the next superior officers and во 
on (УП. 115-117; Mbh. XII. 87. 3 0). In the Sukraniti- 
^shra the chief isa king's deputy (П. 343) intoxicated by 
drinking the vanity of office (11. 227). In the Saka and 
Gupta inscriptions as well, side by side with prolific land 
charters issued to royal favourites without any correspon- 
ding service derived in return, the gramikas, bhojakas, ete., 
are found fitted into an elaborate framework of civil admi- 
nistration. ‘Thus the upholder of popular rights and duties 
who loomed large in Vedic and early Buddhist social eco- 
nomy ix no longer the bulwark of free village corporations 
and fades out into a leisurely lord or is stereotyped into an 
official automaton. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Associate LIPE IN THE Gama 


The seul of village life. Public works, the adio, collective charity, educational 
endowments, religions bequests, economie co-operation. Todustrial villages. Communal 
smusenient—the smija. Evolution from tribal autonomy to the concept of corpore: 
tion and dewoerscy, 


Taking into consideration his powers and functions 
from every point of view, the adveut of the bhojaka whether 
as an official or as a non-official cannot be held to have 
been a welcome feature in India's village economy.' But 
she was spared the baneful conclusion of the feudal order— 
exaltation of landlords into a parasytic nobility and 

ion of peasants into serfdom. The bhojaka һай 
no proprietory rights over land, по seigniorial rights 
conferred with royal deeds, the so-called righta of 
confiscation, eviction, escheat, eto, or of arbitrary 
levies TiKê the salami, übwüb, bhet, begär or the bovine, 
banalité, péage, gabelle, monopoly of the dove-cote and so 
on.’ The peasantry lost none of their rights on their 
freehold under a royal charter: they only gave the tithe 
due to the king to another m Nor were perhaps their 
estates liable to summary sale or attachment for arrears 
of revenue. The periodical oppression and illegal exactions 
which they had to bear with could not reach the inner 
spring of rural lift and sap its vitality. It lay deeper 
in the healthy spirit fostered by the tribal community, 
of discipline, fellowship, liberty and publie conscience 




















! Inseriptions show that the immunities of 
ркы Peya! assignments were much extended 
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among the villagers which outlived the d career 
of monarchical despotism and bureaucratic imperi 

The working of the communal ideal which mar the 
теье works countryside pulsating with the exuberance 

of life is seen in Vedic literature em- 
bedded in the tribal feeling of the clan or vis. The Jatakas, 
the earlier Smptis and the Arthaéastra reflect the further 
stage of its growth and interesting characteristics. It 
seems that the sweeping influence of Buddhism with its 
principles of liberty and equality gave a powerful impetus 
to the ideal of communal harmony and co-operation. The 
graphic and elaborate details of the Kulivaka Jātaka are 
more than a utopia of priestly doctrinairism. The scene 
is a Magadha village of 300 families or kulas 
. "One day the men were standing in the middle 
of the village transacting its business. They too doing 
good works along with him (Bodhisatta), used to get up 
early and emerge witb razors, axes and clubs in their һа 
With their clubs they rolled out of their way all stones 
lying on the four highways and other roads of the village; 
they cut down the trees that would strike against the 
axles of сага ; they smoothed the rough places, built 
causeways, dug water-tanks, built a hall; they showed 
charity and kept the Commandments. 

“Te ca timsa kulamanussà ekadivasam gāmamajjhe 
(bntvà gimakammam karooti.— Te pi ten'eva saddhim puññàni 
karontà — kàless'eva — vuttháya — vüsipharasurnusalabatthá 
catumahāpathādīsu musalena pásine ubbattetvà | pavattenti 
yaninam akkbapatighatarukkhe haranti xisamam хатат 
karonti setum attharanti рокһағапіуо kbananti sà 
karonti danani denti silam rakkhanti '' (I. 199). 

This observance of moral law and civic duties d 
charged under communal guidance and discipline a 
the vaunted spell, safeguard and strength of the villa 
—manto ca parittan са vaddhin сагі (200), 

qon 
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They are given by the king the village, the elephant and 
the bhojaka as slave for reward. Then they built a large 
hall at the meeting of the four highways. Even women, are 
very keen to participate in this corporate enterprise. 

** They had benches put up and jars of water set inside, 
providing also a constant supply of boiled rice. Round 
the hall they built a wall with a gate, strewing the space 
inside the wall with sand and planting a row of fan-palms 
outsi 








"&sanapbalakáni — santharitvà  püniyacátiyo thapetva 
yngubbattam nibandbimsu salam ракагера parikkhipitvà 
dvüram yojetva anto pàkare válukam Gbaritva babi phküre 
talapantim ropesom.*" (201). 

"The hall was completed with tbe construction of a flower 
and fruit garden and a lotas-pond. 

The Mabiummagga Jataka hints at tbe manifold 
purpose served by the publie ball or sala, the throbb ng 
heart.centre of the village organism. Bodhisatta as a 
boy collects subscriptions from the playmates and gets a 
hall built in the eastern suburbs. (pacinayavamajjhaka—later 
referred to as а gama) of Mithilé with special apartments 
for ordinary strangers, destitute men, destitute women, 
stranger Buddhist monks and Brabmanas, foreign merchants 
with their wives, all these with doors opening outside 
(vabimukháni). A public place for sports (kilamandalam), 
a court of justice (viniecbayam), a convocation ball 
(dhammasabbam); beautiful pictures, tank with 1,000 
bends in the bank and 100 bathing ghats '' (sahassavamkr 
satatittham pokharanim) covered by lotuses and bounded 
by a park, and an almshouse (dànabhattam) gave completion 
to the building scheme (VI, iun 














A. Gf. س‎ a. Folium im the egáoshes invited Buddha and hie 
fraternity авд wiromet ike Boor with sani, placed nenin im ity set op a waterpes and 
‘fixed on cil lomp (акъла датар snctharites Rsepini pehfapeteà edatamepikag 
petiyibspetvà teispsdipem &xcpete&i, Mv. VI. 28,2; Ud, VIII. 6) dry tm 
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This is only the execution of the corporate rural ideal in a 
larger and perfected scale. The village sala is thus a shelter 
for the stranded, an asylum for foreign visitors, an inn for 
travellers." For the villagers themselves, it is tbe centre for 
recreation, administrative affairs and religious discussion. 
Last but not least, bere is organised the collective charity. 

For this specific purpose the villagers and towasfolk 
ме often seen to combine. According to the paccupanna- 

vatthu of the Susima Jataka, the people 
Collective cherity. of Savatthi were used to practise charity 
by isolated families, or by grouping together into asso- 
ciations (ganabandbanena vahu ekato butvà) or by clu bing 
together into streets (vithisabhagena) or by collection of 
subscriptions from among all the citizens (sakalanagara- 
уйзіпо chandakam sambaritva, II1 45). The Kalpadroma 
Avadàna attests how the magnets of Süvattbi gave a 
united front against the incursioo of famine on their less 
fortunate brethren. The people of Rajagaha followed 
suit and used to combine for purpose of almsgiving, The 
subscriptions were raised in money or in kind. Here as 
in Savatthi, apparently this was the general custom in 
all self-governing areas, on any dispute a division. was 
called and the voice of the mujority prevailed (11. 196). 
Probably this was an imitation of the yebhuyyasikd or 
ion by majority vote as laid down by Buddba in the 
Vinaya Pitaka (Cv. IV. 9, 14. 24) on the procedure of 
the assembly of tbe Samgba. 

Analogous to the charitable works were the educational 

establishments maintained by tbe indi 
nigel P^ Qual or collective aid of the people. 
Lo«aka Jataka narrates that BodRisatta ran 
an academy of 500 poof Brahmanas at Benares and the 




















* Of. the Arasathagirs or vitiage rest-boase in Me. VL. 28.2, and Do. XVI. i. 50 
Flere rice-mea! is supplied to travelers — Vin. pati 
" phiaulisies " ware not lene frequeotly built by private m 
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townsfolk supplied meals to poor Inds and bad them 
taught free (toda barigasivasino duggatinam paribbayam 
datva sippam sikkhapenti). "The villagers offer a miniature 
replica of the municipal institution: for Mittavindaka 
ів paid by the residents of a paccantagdma to teach them 
what was true doctrine and what was false (presumably on the 
strength of reference as a pupil of Bodbisatta) and given 
в but to live in at the entrance of tbe village (gimavisino 
"amhakam susisanam dussisanam Aroceyyásiti "mittavinda- 
kassa bhatim datvà tam gamadvire kufikàya vasipesum). 
But Mittavindaka’s evil star brought the king's wrath on 
the village and the villagers after holding a conference 
drove him out with blows (1. 239). Very similarly another 
group of villagers paid a logician (takka-pandita), and 
wettled bim at village entrance in а hot to teach them 
lucky ond unlucky seasons (suyuttam duyuttam, І. 296). 
In other places villagers give their quota in the form of 
eatables for the upkeep of a sylvan school in the vicinity 
(IIT. 537) or for the maintenance of a learned preceptor 
(IL. 72). Individual villagers (IV. 391) or houses or kulas 
(1.818) sometimes treated teachers und students in 
banquets. a 
Closely akin to the charitable and educational works, 
the religious bequests were another channel in which the 
associate enterprise of villagers found 
Nellie bees vent and expression. In one case we 
sec them putting off under one pretext 
or another the sonstruction of a cell fora Brother who had 
paid for it (1. 215). But inscriptions on the votive 
offerings of the Sünehi Topes (which are placed in the 3rd 
century -B.C.) are living illustrations of this side of village 
activity, Here we bave— 1 











Vejajasa gàmasa dînam (Tope I, No 17) 
Padukulikáya gimasa дапат (11. 1) 
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tiya gümasa дараш (1.215) 
Chunivamoragiri gàmasa даваш (II. 49) 
Nasikakaoam Dambbikagāmasa дараш 
(Nasik Cave In. 20. VI) 


rendered by Senart as ‘gift of the village of Dambhika of 
the Nasik people ' and by Bbagwanlal Indraji as ‘gift of a 
village by inhabitants of Nasik." 

Gifts were also made from among restricted associations, 
committees (gothi) or families (kula) 
Gift of the Bauddha go(hi from Dbamavadbanana (I. 25,20) 
„. Barulamisa gothi ,, Vedisa (I. 51) 











» Vákiliyas » Ujjein (27) 
" » Kula of Dbamutara (1.276) 
m s, Sons of Disagiri from Puruvida (I. 290) 


» —Subhagi, Роза,  Nügadata, Sagharakhita, 
inbabitants of. Kuraghara (L.375)." 

That the villagers did not content themselves by merely 
making over endowments and setting up temples is proved 
by the significant institution of the gosthi which is 
explained by Bühler as a Committee of trustees in charge 
of a temple or of charitable institutions. Here the people 
went their representatives to manage their endowments 
and guide their religious observances. 

The entertainment of Buddba with his Fraternity by 
the faithful which became a general custom in the Gangetic 
provinces was performed sometimes by individuals, 
sometimes by families, sometimes by gdmas and even 
whole clans. А single family might make a house 
to house collection of food materials’ (Jat. П. 85, Mv. 
VI. 37) or ай the villagers might come forward 
(ibid, 28.2; 33.1). The Mallas of Kusinára even make 

















1 Wor further instances of this 
Also BU hut,—Kevahakets nigamase 
3^ Dbshiprols Taser tions. 


Amarévati foscriptions, E. T. XV. 19, 
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compacts that whoever does not join the reception sball 
be fined and that the members sh uld regale the Samgha 
by rotation (ibid., 36). Sometimes it was the turn of a 
section or assembly (püga, Cv. V. 6.9; 26; VIII. 4.1). 
The corporate unity and homogeneity of faith among the 
villagers facilitated the conversion of villages en masse by 
Buddha repeatedly claimed in tbe Pali canon. 

The villagers were closely knit together by economic 
bonds of diverse sorts. They maintained a common 
neatherd to take. ebarge of and graze 
their cattle in the adjoining pasture or 
forest (Jat. I. 194, III. 149; An. I. 205; 
Rv. X. 19) on pay! or on a share of the dairy produce 
at 1/10 (arth. IIL. 13; 
of collective farming 
are not wanting and it would not be extravagant to con- 
jecture that tbe gàmakheHa in which the several plots were 
demarcated by irrigation canals, was cultivated under 
collectivist initiative (Vr. XLV, 95, Arth. IL. 10; Jat. 
11.100). The casual reference in tbe Jatakas to the 
ploughing festival (vappamomgala, IV. 167, VI. 479), а 
great annual ceremony when the King held the plough 
along with the peasants,’ conjures up a cheerful associate 
life and a full realisation of the community of agricultural 
interests. That the village formed a compact self-centred 
unit is indicated by the Smrti emphasis on village boundary 
and the frequent Pali reference to the village gate (gamadvir 
Cv. V. 24. 1; Ји. I. 239, V. 441; Mil. P. 365, etc.). 
The kings recognised the economie entity of a village 
and treated it as such. — Và&istba characterises it as corporate 
unity and speaks of collective fine imposed on it (IIT. 4). 
The Jütakas have many allusions to kings raising the tax of a 


Reonowie со operation 






















À This, according to Narade, is а heifer sonsslly. for tending 100 cows, = milh 
төт fot G00 anit tbe right to miik all the cows every Sth day (VE. 10). 
7 See S. Hardy : Manoel of Водно, р. 120. 
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village or exacting fines from it as a whole (I, 234, 239% 
її. 9). 
In the Mahá-assároha Jataka as in the Kulávaka Jaitaka, 
inen. the 30 inbabitauts of a paccantagama, 
„here in Kasi, ''gathered together very 
early in the middle of the village to transact its business'" 
(te pito уа gümamajjbe sannipatitvà gama! m keronti, 
TIL, 8. When the village tax was increased the mon who 
was the cause of the trouble was jointly induced by the 
villagers to go and seë the unknown horseman and they 
provided bim with the presents (p»npaikiram) be required 
for the visit. 

The quotations amply clarify what were the gamakam- 
mam or gàmakiccam to deliberate over which all the ers 
assembled in the central hall. These comprised judicial 
functions, municipal work like irrigation, roadmaking. 
ble activities subsidising aca- 
sacrificial performances, pious invita- 
tions and religious endowments with the formation of 
boards of trustees; examining tbe state of crops and 
incidents of general interest. Roral problems loomed large 
and from bere started the ‘marches’ and deputations to 
the bhojakas or bigher authorities urging relief against 
famine (Jat. IL 135, 367; V. 193; VI. 487), beasts, 
robbers (Jat. V. 459), yakkhas (Jat. V. 22) and similar 
pests. Sometimes grave decisions were reached in this 


















This ie conjectural. "The sabha paries, rájekula and pag 
biles whi h examion тишен» "Ma. 41,141). Later Sortie ts 
gens, dreni, and Aula tor the Brst three. The sbh aod the 
"lege sembly. There is өйө the express reference that э Bra 
the food offered by those who are punished by = 
deser, Mbb, XII 3? 20) To the Jatakas we 










Persovality eod bas little sexceiation with the democratic rural apparatus (ere 5 
pp 42.0) Did the bhojako hold tbe pleas of the crown aad the vil T 
to enforce common law and corporate obligations voder the sanction of axial ce 
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village council which infuriated peaceful masses into bloody 
revolt to pull down the instruments of autocracy and tyranny 
which infringed their traditional rights and interests sancti- 
fied as common law." 

The industrial and professional gdmas of the Jatakas 
exhibit a closer bond and homogeneity 
than the agricultural gamas. We have a 
fishing village of 1,000 families (kulasah: ввауйве kevattagáme) 
in Kosola of which the 1,0СО fi-bermen used to go out in а 
body with their nets (1. 234). In the kingdom of Kasi, a 
itis village of 7,000 houses (kimmäragāma) was organ- 
| under a head (jetphaka, HIT. 2-1). Near Benares on 
the two sid » of the Ganges were two villag s'of hunters 
(пе-дда ати з) with 500 famities in each and each organised 
under a chief (VI. 71). Benares also offers the example of 
a village of carpenters (vaddhakigams) with 500 members 
who organised into a budy under а head, plied their trade 
and received wages together and led a common livelihood 
(1. 18)? Similar references there are to villages of salt- 
makers (lonakiira, Mn. 128, Jat. IIT. 489), basket-makers 
(пајакага, Mn. 99), robbers (cora, Jat. Т. 297, IV. 430), 
actors (паңа,—вее Bühler's note in E.I. I. 43), caravan- 
guards, Brühmapas, candalas and outcasts. This isolation 


id miris) ө. 


















" Toatences of popoler revit against misrale are not wanting in the Prahinages 
and the Jatekaa where ity sometimes expel or even execute their princes together 

ate. The fear in portent io the Анъаам (VI. 1), M. 
and Subraniti (IV. 7 Өз. 30: all of which ineve элеп 
grave retribution of tyraney 








nd grod governmer 
+ Pp. 302 t). 





2 Ela эй to ke sel, however, that every roch vilage with еца trade 
formed a close corporation (Jat. IT, 408, IV. 207, V. 387), sd Ir 
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of crafts and professions and tbeir concentration in fixed 
areas gave birth to tbe medley of castes and sub-castes which, 
formerly a more or less priestly hypothesis, now began 
to harden into rigid social partitions on the basis of occupa- 
tions tigbtened with the bonds of heredity, endogamy and 
exogamy, rules of the table, etc. The corporate unity, 
combined with localisation of industry, tended towards a 
narrowness and exclusivism whose dour consequences we 
are suffering for generations and centuries from the pasi 

The evidences of the Jātakas are fully corroborated in the 
Sûstra literature. In arule of the Artbaśāstra (ITI. 10) 
it is presupposed that villagers may collectively employ a 
cultivator (кагда 
and drink (cf. Үај. П. 193), ога bireling for a sacrificial 
performance (prahavanesu). The village collectively appro- 
priates the fine imposed on a breach of the contract. It also 
appears that it was tbe compulsory duty of every villager 
to co-operate in the preparation of a public show (prekşãyām- 
máadah na prekgeta) and in beneficial works of public 
utility (sarvabite ca karmani) on pain of fine calculated at 
double the aid due from him. А person undertaking a 
public concern must be larly obeyed by all on pain of 
fine, Brabmanas and even superior folk not excepted (cf. 
үај. If. 191; Vis. V. 73). Villages might also undertake 
the combined performance of a sacrifice. The chapter is 
closed with the quotation of a verse : 

** Those, who with their united efforts construct on roads 
buildings of any kind beneficial to the whole country and 
















н м, Banerji throws out а plaasible explanation of the rise of industrial gamas. 
His ples is that origioally the industri еа to th 






4VI.9.64.; ү. а. эз) 
salves frou the tutelage of agricultural interest sod withdrew to places where they bad 
Бешак facilities for parsuing their occupation without let or bindrance. Doonomie Life 
end Progresa in Ancient India. Vol. I, p. 219. 
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who not only adorn their villages but also keep watch on 
them shall be shown favourable concessions by the king.’ 
** Каја desahitan setün kurvatam pathi samkramat 
Grimagobhasca raksica tesim priyabitam caret '" 

Compulsory participation of villagers in a co-operative 
undertaking involving expenditure and profits is also dwelt 
upon (II. 1). 

In the Dharma&üstras the ki is directed to exile a 
man who violates the agreement of the corporate unit of 
village or locality (Manu, VIII. 221; Vp. VIM, 9; ХҮП. 
6). The extensive functions of municipal bodies are given 
by Vpbaspati (XVII. 11-12) :— 

Babhá-prapa-devagrha-tatàga' rû ma-samskrtily 
thà^nàtha-daridrünüim samskiro yajanakriyh 
Kulayanam nirodhaáca kiryam asmabbirarpéatah 
Yannaitallikhitam samyak dharmy «à samayakriya 


"Thus the municipalities not only undertook sacrifices 
and building and irrigation works but also communal с! jes 
on behalf of the indigent and relief of the afflicted in times 
of famine and other national calamities (* kulayananirodhal * 
is explained in the Viramitrodaya as * kuldyana-durbbikgidi 
apsgama-paryantasya dhàrapam '). Elsewhere it is directed 
that the funds of publie associations may be properly spent 
on behalf of the helpless aud the decrepit (XVII, 23). 

‘This is only a matured form of the communal village 
life manifested in the ganas of the lawgiver's time." 

‘The corporate village life expressed itself in no less 

pronounced manner in a lighter and festal 
mnl ^ “0 ood. Tt bas been abown by a German 
: А scholar that the Vedic sabha served as the 
modern club-house after the closure of its business," Later 























А Hor "gems umd ља corporate rural or municipal ме R. C. 
Мүдөө » Corporate Life ia Ancient ludis, Bed жыршы o ве 
дөнөн £ Ае абаа Leben, pp. 173 €. 
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the samaja assumed a similar rôle. It bad a fixed site (ME 
XII. 09. 11; Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, I. р. 117) where it organised 
dances, songs, music, recitations, acrobatic feats and conjure 
ing tricks (Dn. ХХХІ. 10; ef. Cv. V. 2.6).' The pekhawi 
in the Dighanikaya, I. i. 13 is explained by Buddhaghosa ax 
The Jatakas use the term as fairs in generat 
II, 446. 541). Among the variety performunces 
of the samajja were combats of elephants, horses, buffaloes 
bulls, goats, rams, cocks and quails; bouts at quarter 
staff, boxing, wrestling, sham-fights, roll-calls, manocuvres; 
revues, ete. (Dn. I. i. 13; Jat. 111. 541, Introductory story 
of Pacittiya 50, Vin. IV. 107). Tbe Vinaya passages show 
that at these food was provided as well as amusements. 
These platforms Asoka used to propagate his dhamma by 
showing the people the spectacles of the vimanas, hastins, 
ete. (R. E. IV). The description of the gosthis by 
Vatsyayana (К. S., Ch. IV) embodies a more unbridled vein 
of hilarity and amusement (not at the sacrifice of enterprises 
of public benefit for that matter) and is п contrast to the 
puritan denunciation of fairs and fair-fans in the Buddhist 
Suttas (Dn. I. i. 13; XXXI. 10; Cv. I. 13.2; V. 30). 
Sanskrit works and inscriptions profusely deal with local 
^E PER units, the democratic bodies that governed 
по тозса them and the popular clubs and committees 
under the various and not strictly 
istinguished apellations of éremi gana, jati, pūga, 
etc. ; of sabhá, samiti, nikaya, parisad, samaha, ctc.: of 
gosthi, samaja, and so on. These bodies bad their laws 
held sacrosanct, they enjoyed autonomy: in their affairs, 
administered judicial and municipal functions, had their 
funds and finances and sometimes even minted” coins in 


















































Rhys Davide suggests that these may bave been 
Dialogues of the Buddha 
таун» conduci * wellbeing ef the 
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their name (Basárh seals)! The Sakyas, Licchavis aud 
similar republican clans who held their deliberations in 
the santagara, exhibit in fullness the original communal 
brotherhood. Tbe assemblies of heads of families as seen 
in the Jàtakas and of elders as manifested in the Smrtis 
and the Arthaéástra reflect the earliest stages of the growth 
of tribal communities. The testimony of later Smrtis 
(Vrbaspati, Narada, etc.) and of inscriptions not only south 
Indian demonstrates that these early nebulous institutions 
later evolved into well-defined structures and functional 
divisions and the full-fledged idea of corporation.” The 
original tribal autonomy was replaced by a democracy with 
its constitutional conception and implication fully understood. 











} An elaborate catalogos of these inetitutiens «nd their respective fonctions is 
Given in Hadbekomod Mubberj\'s Local Self-goverement ja Ancient T 
? Bes MELT. 0, XIV. 14, XV. 7. се 
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CHAPTER V 


PASTORAL LIFE AND ANIMAL PRESERVATION 


Cultivation of livestock a universal pursuit, Pastoral wagnslen Forest pens. 
‘The herlamen. Animals reared. Науа! monopoly of elephant and horse. 

Protection of faune. Ethical and economie view of protection, No proscription 
оз the score of өөстебген or impurity of animale. Deifcation of cow а later 
development. 


As land was plenty and as much of it as desired might. 
beacquired by means of an axe and a spade, i 
tbe chief and most ostensible means of 
ж i senti livelibood for the peopleand Megasthenes 
5 rightly observed that the mass of them were 
tillers of the soil. ‘This is not to mean, however, that they 
were exclusively dependent on cultivation. ‘The villagers 
pursued a variety of cottage industries which sometimes 
formed the economic basis of village organisms.’ Agri 
culture, cattle-rearing, trade and usury constituted the 
fourfold vürttà or pursuits open for the amassment of 
fortune. Of these, cattle-rearin, the Epics as 
important and universal an occupation as farming (Ram. II. 
67.12; 100.45; Mbh. II. 5.79; 13.2; XII. 88.98) Manu 
thinks it derogatory to a Vai&ya not to keep cattle, the 
auxiliary of agriculture (IX. 327), for, “ when the Lord of 
creatures created cattle, he made them over to tbe Vaisya, 
and a Vaiáya must never wish—‘ I will ‘not keep cattle’. '" 
(398). Almost verbatim this is repeated in the Santiparva 
(60. 22,25) and it is added that “ifa Vaiéya wishes 
to tend cattle no one else should undertake that tas! 




















А See Infra, Book 11, Che. ПУ. 
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‘This is one more anda glaring instance of how the 
priestly caste-theory was sought to be foisted on society 
against an overwhelmingly current practice and a warning 
to the orinn against indiscriminate use of the Sastra 
data, In every sort of available literature not excepting 
the very Mahābhārata there are teeming records that live- 
stock and animal farming were the business of no particular 
section or group or of agriculturists at that. The kings 
themselves, the so-called Ksatriyas, led the way and cattle- 
wealth was the mainstay of their household finances, 
whether it be of the emperor of Kosala (Ram. 11. 100,50) 
or of the princeling of Казі (Jat. I. 240). Besides horses, 
elephants, cows, sheep and goats, they maintained 
buffaloes, camels, asses, mules, swine and dogs for a variety 
of purpose (Arth. IL. 29). In the Dhümakári Jataka the 
high-bred (vAsett{bo) Brihmaga is а goat-keeper (LIT. 401), 
All the seventy families in a Brahinana hamlet on the slopes 
of the Grdbraküta mountains near Rájagrha took to cattle- 
breeding as the sole means of livelihood (Ch. Dhp., Beal's 
Tr. p. 64), ‘The setthis or the merchants of the metropolis 
wore по exception (JAt. I, 388) ; and Megasthenes' third 
caste who “lead a wandering life and live under tents "" 
(Str. XV. i. 41) consists of herdamen and hunters, evidently 
the nomadic aboriginals who went under the brand of 
Sidra or М1ессһа according to priestly caste denomination 
‘The universality of cow-keeping and cattle trade is manifest 
in the common use of cows as a standard of value and 
medium of exchange in the transitional stages between 
barter and money transactions. 























3 Such Bohemians are men o0 the marches of Benares parveyiog with animal 
Wade in Jataka, IV. 269. Acsordiog to Вані works the abhivas were pastors! tribes: 
‘who Inhabited the lower distriets of the North-West ae far ла Rind. ‘The Veriplas (41) 
potes thal '" the people pastored there very many cattle," 
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"Thus animal husbandry was among the systematic occu- 
pations of all classes of people—from the pedigreed royal 
$ race down to the despised gipsy tribes, 
“Pastoral masots and it was a respectable profession not 
_ unbecoming a young grandee (kulaputto, Mn. 13). For some 
— dt was the sole profession, for others it was a supplementary 
income with agriculture which was their babitual support. 
Of the former, some maintained extensive farms and rose 
to the highest rung of the economic ladder as pastoral 
magnates akin to the multi-million: (asitikotidhanam) agiñ- 
cultural and industrial lords. Dhaniya, the son of a sethî in 
l Vedeha lived on cattle-farming (goyutham nissûya jivati, 
Paramatthajotika on Sut. I. ii), and owned no less than 30,000 
heads of cattle, of which 27,000 were milch cows (timsa- 
mattüni gosahassáni honti sattavisatisahaswa gavo khiram 
duyhanti, ibid.) and worked a gang of slaves and birelings 
in bîs establishment (ibid.). The lucid details of the 
Dhaniya-sutta interestingly set forth how be prided in bis 
earnings, in his luxuriant meadows for pasture, in bis cows 
and calves and bulls as lords of the berd and bad bis calves 
kept in stockade with stakes driven strong and bound 
with ropes of muAja grass. The gahapati Mendaka enjoyed 
a bigger farm which bad to be managed by as many as 
=. 1,250 cow-keepers (addhatelasini gopálakasatáni, Mv. %4 19) 
"The kings of certain states like Viràta of Matsya ranked 
with this class and in the Arthasastra’« conception of their 
economie róle, they appear as foremost pastoral lords 
— maintaining a host of employees in charge of classified herds 

7 according to their productivity (IT. 29). * 

Apart from the professional animal farmers, every 
Villager used to keep a few animals for draught ригр‹ 
or for dairy or meat supply to his own housebold 
village maintained herdsmen in common on pay or on а 

- share of produce, who grazed them in the pasture 
“forest, brought them back every evening and counte 
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to the several owners (An. T. 205; M. Dhp. Com. I. 157, 
ef. Rv. X. 19. 3 f.) 

The herdsmen, whether they be independent farmers 
or under the employment of others, are often found to 
tend the herd in the forest and. keep them 
there in а pen. The goatherd Drühmana 
Dhümakàri took a great flock of goats, made a pen in the 
forest, had a smoking fire to keep away gnats and lived on 
and the like tending his goats (mabantam ajayutbam 
gahetva araüne vajam katvā tattha аја thapetva aggif ca 
dbumafi са katvà ajayutham patijaggento khiridini pori- 
bbuñjato Jat. IIT. 401). An abandoned mountain 
enclosure (giribbaja) was deemed a safe resort for their 
gonte by cert: goatherds (Jat. III. 479). A neatherd 
is seen to go from his babitat to tend cattle in their 
sheds (gokulesu) in the forest (Jat. IIT, 149). А setthi 
had a herdsman who, when the corn was growing tl 
drove the cows to the forest, kept them there at a shieling 
and brought the produce from time to time to the master 
(Tass'eko gopalako kifthasambadhasamaye givo gahetvü 
агайда pavisitvā tattha gopallikam katvā rakkhanto 
vasati setthino ca kilena kāam gorasam Abaranti, 
Ја. I. 388). 

The illuminatiog phrase ‘kitthasambadhasamaye’ gives a 
clue to why the herds were taken to and kept in forests in 
spite of great inconvenience and constant threat from wild 
beasts and cattle-lifters. Vast expanse of arable land 
stretched around the homestead land of the village. Beyond 
that was pasture Mnd interspersed with wild tracts or dense 
forest infested with the denizens. To leave the multitudi- 
nous flocks and herds to graze near about the verdant kedara 
would be dangerous for the harvest despite all the attention 
and watchfulness of a few herdsmen. They had, therefore, to 
be taken and kept away in the distant woods whence it would 
be troublesome for keepers and dangerous to the crops to 


Vorest pens. 





























во wild tract but en ope a spam. 
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bring them home every day. This contingency, of course, 
did not arise in places where there were extensive pasture 
lands outside the khelta or where the herds were compara- 
tively few to manage.* Again, from the instances cited 
above, it appears that tbe forest vajas were temporary shed 
for after the harvest the cattle is brought back and lef 
the bare field to graze. 

This custom illustrates what a grave responsi 
thankless job was the herdsman 
depredation of lions and tigers (Jat. I, 
388, III. 149, 479; Dn. XXIV. 2. rth. П. 29; Mbh. 
УП. 1.24, 95.23) was not tbe only menace to prevent ; much 
more troublesome to cope with was the perpetual inter- 
ference of thieves. Cuttle-lifting was a universal crime 
indulged in equally by the smallest pilferer (Jat. I, 140, 


TV. 251, VI. 335) and by the suzerain emperor of Jambu- 
dwipa (Mbb. IID * and such was its magnitude that the 


author of the Artbaáástra was exasperated to laying down 
that thieves of cattle and abettors are to be put to death 
«П. 29). 

Apart from protection against brutes and thieves, berds- 
men had other responsibi fied into 11 qualities 
the Buddhist suttas calculated to bring success in looking 
after the herd and in promoting its increase. ‘The competent 
man (i) has knowledge of form (rupaünu), (i) bas an eye 
lo), (iii) gets out ticks (asatikam 
sAteta), (iv) dresses sores (vanam paticchadetva), (r) smokes 
out the lairs (dhümam Кайа), (ri) knows about fords 
(аш janati) and (сій) watering places (pitam јапан) and 








‘The berdaman. 

















¥ This for thle resson that » cowberd who wishes to remain io the village (grime: 
эши) should be э» seropulously avoided as а king who does not protect, « preceptor 
Sha doss not teach or а priest who dows not know the scriptores, Mbb. XII. 87.45, 
PPS The pasture ground with e gonthert's banian tree sa the bank of Ner 











Усу. Mbt. 215; Ер. Te. VI. 16. в: 
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(riii) roads (vithim janati) and (ix) pastures (gocarakusalo), 
(2) does not milk dry (sivasesadoht) and (zi) tends with 
special attention the bulls that are the sires and leaders of 
the herd (te usabhá gopitaro goparinayaka te atirekapujàya 
pujetà hoti, Mn. 33, An. V. 350). The Arthasastra rule 
requires of him the knowledge to treat cow diseases and ford 
them safely (IT. 29). The knowledge of tittham is further 
illustrated in the Majjhima nikiya (34) where a man courts 
disaster to his herd in trying to drive it across the Ganges 
where there was no ford (presumably there was miry or 
steep bank, strong current or a cataract or whirling pool), 
and another safely drove it across. Here as well, preference 
is given to the sires and lords of the herd. 
‘The Arthasistra wants the best herd to be entrusted for 
a fixed wage (vetanopagrihikam) for otherwise they may be 
spoiled by overmilking. Herds of the next grade are 
surrendered for a fixed amount of dairy produce (karaprati- 
kara), viz., 8 vdrakas of ghee per year which the owner will 
receive. Only the useless and abandoned lot (bhagnot- 
srtokam) jx given for а share of dairy produce which is fixed 
at 1/10 (IT. 29). There is a touch of realism in. the joke 
flung at Nagasena by a Brother that he was carrying his 
canonical lore for the benefit of others jusi the herdsman 
tends cows while others enjoy the produce (seyyathà pi . 
gopilako glvo rakkhati aüüe gorasam paribhuüjati, Mi 
p. 18). Truly, the herdsnian's was not an enviable job. 
To turn now to the different species domesticated and 
soins, ейт economic utility. In the Mababharata 
E given tbat lion, tiger, boar, buffalo, 
elephant, bear, and ape are the seven wild animals (aranyah); 
and cow, goat, sheep, man, horse, mule and ass are seven 
domestic animals (grámyàb, VI. 4. 13 f. Bengal text). Of 
the former group, boar, buffalo and elephant are found to be 
reared. These animals were very often cultivated by single 
species. We come across, for example, not only the gopalaka 
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and ajapdla but also the dàraka and sukaraposaka 
(Arth. П. 29; Dn. XXIII. 25). The camel and the dog are 
n royal stables and kennels? and the fowl noise 
age farmyard. The ducks are not seen in 
domestic animalry. Cow, buffalo, goat and sheep were 
reared for dairy (gorasam) as well as for meat supply and 
skin. Swine and fowl were meant entirely for consumption. 
"Phe ox alone drew the plough. The bull, mule, ass and 
camel were used for draught* and could be let out on hire 
by owners (Str. XV. i. 41; Jat I. 195). The dog assisted 
herdsmen to reconnoitre grazing forests (Arth. II. 99) or 
guarded royal apartments (Jat. Г. 175) or served as bunting 
accomplices to the king (Jat. IV. 437) or nomadic buntemen 
(Jat. VI. 528). The horse and elephant were employed 
according to their varied nature for draught, riding and war. 
Animals used for draught purposes were generally castrated 
and sometimes their horns were cut off (Mbh. XII. 15.51). 
The beasts, wild and domestic yielded a large variety of 
animal produce, viz., skin, claw, born, boof, plume, tusk, 
wool, etc, 

Megasthenes says that the elepbant and borse were royal 
keys magma of monopoly (Str. XV. i, 41 f) In the 

LIU d Маһахадуа elephants and horses are said to 
be elements of royalty (rájangam [sic], VI. 23. 10 f. cf. Mil. 
р. 192; Mbh. XIII. 102.13). The testimony of the Jatakas 


























Э The varieties of animal безЬ were also disposed of from ses 
market place snd diferent sata of stockists and butchers throve 
Caltle-butcher (goghBtako), sbeep-butcher (orcbbikc). pig-atielwr ‘rûkarık 
(abkuatiko), deer-stalker пова), ete., Mo. 61. cf. Iguans-trapper godbalud. 














the teat market (Buddhist Indie, p. 94). 


received 150 до» э» present (rom king Bapelthas (Str. X 
3On rere ссеваісва also bore and elephant 
Pliny. VI. 224 Solin, 8, 6.17; Arr. XVID. 
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(авай nāms rājabbogā, III. 322) and of the Arthnéistra 
favours this view. Medbatithi’s note on a text of Manu is 
concurrent, on the basis of which Bühler argues that tbe 
taming and sale of elephants used to be a royal monopoly." 
This was quite in the fitness of things in view of the great 
extent to which victory in war depended on these two 

ani particularly the latter, But to assume a cast-iron 

rigidity at all times and in every state would be going 
beyond the mark. According to Arrian a woman could sell 
her chastity at no price below an elepbant (XVII. ef. Str. 

ХУ. i. 43). Certainly no mere joy-ride is meant. Else- 

where Greek writers testify to elephants being used by 

certain peoples for hunting, for ploughing end for riding 

(Pliny, VI. 22; Solin, 59. 6-17; Arr. XVID. To the Kula- 

vaka Jätaks, villagers nre given an elephant by the king. 

In the Mababhdrata elepbants and borses sometimes appear 

among royal presents at sacrifice (VIL. 57; 68.31; ХШ, 

108.25). The set{hi's son, Sona Kolivisa of Compa hind 

retinues of seven elephants (i.e., cach of the seven was a lord 

with a number of dames attached to it,—as explained by 

Buddbaghosa, Mv. V. 1.29). Of course, these are instances 

outside а general principle followed by Indian 

there is no question that the horse and 
rüjangam or brutes royales, 








‘The rich Indian fauna for which Greek writers have a 
Protection of feme, Chorus of praise was consciously preserved 
еза. against destruction and annihilation des- 
pite the rapid progress of Aryan exploration and the clear- 
ance of primeval forests. The principle of protection and 
Promotipn of animal wealth received a dynamic impetus from 
the ethical principle of ahimsä or inviolability of all forms 
of life which was popularised but by no means invented by 
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Buddha and Mabávira. Its origin is traced in the Vedio — 
teachings and the earliest Sm; Manu wants ascetics to 
walk always carefully scanning the ground “even with pain 






















P» to bis body '' and prescribes atonement for animals killed 
Р ч without intention (VI. 68 £.). In the Sàntiparva not only 
2 killing of birds and animals is marked out a» sin (35.28, 


f 36.84, 165.56 f.) but also all sorts of ernelty and physical 

oppression are severely indicted (261.37 M.; ХШ, 23.73, 

XIV. 28.16 fl), The * three long which were 

observed by Buddhists with great eclat in the days of Yuan 

isit and during which mo slaughter of animals 

lowed because Indra was believed to be carrying on a 

inspection of popular conduct, show that these 

were originally a popular rather than a Buddhist institution, 

Indian folk-lore abounds with such idealised stories of animal- 

` love ая those of the prince whe fung his body from a moun- 

tain peak to relieve а starving tigresa with ber cubs, of a 

king who gave his pound of flesh to a hawk in order to save 

a fugitive pigeon and prince Jimutavàbana who offered 

himself to be devoured by Garuda for a nāgu’s sake,—all of 

which formed a common heritage for canonical books of 

‘orthodox and heretical sects, The same moral is deftly 

inserted in the prelude of tbe Ram&ynna where the sight of a 

stricken bird and a wailing mate stirred the feelings of an 

s illiterate sage finding vent in spontaneous metrical efu- 
sion which heralded the great Epic. 

"The Sanskrit literature,—the early Epics with their 

паїуе simplicity and later #aryas in their ornate style, 















ga ivarpicn mortaten pe kvacit 
Анам! Бый) deviens чады 
‘Atinamah заррине erban se 

і адар оде ернеу 
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portray the working of the doctrine of ahimsd in the 
déramas or sylvan retreats of venerable saints where birds 
and beasts were protected from injury and stayed in perfect 
barmony with men. In the Rámáyana such a safe resort 
was the arbour of. Mátanga where sbedding of blood was 
sacrilegious, to be terribly avenged. In the Mahābhārata 
occurs the legend of Dusmanta who steps into Kapva's 
hermitage in an orgy of animal slaughter and is immediately 
transported from an atmosphere of panic and fury to one of 
calm and concord where monkeys, bears, elephants, tigers 
and snakes live unbarmed with holy ascetics and kinnaras. 
Such descriptions in the Epic dkhyanas approximate to actual 
life and are remarkably immune from poetical fancy and 
artistry which is displayed in later sophisticated literature 
written under court influence or for the edification of a 
refined and hyper-senaitive pu Even the Arthasastra, a 
work that certainly does not err on the side of religiosity, 
affirms that all creatures are protected in а forest set apart for 
religious pursuits (LI. 

‘That later poets revelled in depictions however artificial 
indicates that the idea of peace and amity in the animate 
world bad, apart from any speculative tenet, an wsthetic and 
sentimental oppeal among the people for whom they catered. 
This and the effect of meat diet cn human constitution led 
to a general aversion for animal food among those Brahmanas 
who observed the code, Instances are rare in ancient litera- 
ture of pious Brahmanas taking flesh except on ceremonial 
functions or after worship of the manes. The Rakgasa Ilval 
could not bait the Brihmanas with mutton unhallowed by 
the mantras or without dedication to ancestors (Rim. III. 
11. 57). The law-givers emphatically interdict it unless 
taken in conformity with the law, f.e., after Vedic rites and 




















* Cf. айй» байламай, Act 1, end Baga’ Hargucaritanss the scone of Diva: 
кишиле fonat sedey. 
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sacrifices, under the threat of unexpiable sin and eternal 
perdition (Vig. LI. 59-78 ; Manu, IV. 38-52; Yaj. I. 180 f. 
But the doctrine or sentiment of alimsd could not arrest 
trom eo. animal carnage,—among the Brübmanas 
for sacrifice, among the ruling classes for 

sport and among the lay public of all grades for food and 
articles of luxury and use—such as skin, feather, bone, horn, 
hoof, etc. (Jacobi : J, S., I. p. 12). In the Mababbarata a long 
lecture on the virtues of ahimsd and abstention from meat-diet 
(ХШ. 115 f.) is followed by exceptions made in favour of 
sacrifice and hunting for the royal race. Of Bràbmanical 
protests against animal sacrifice there are only faint traces 
and even these balf-hearted and conditioned apologies may 
have been inspired under Buddbist influence (Mbh. ХП, 
264; 338. 4 1; XIV. 91). The law-givers legislated for the 
guidance of Brihmayas alone. Manu even allows a 
Brülimana to adopt the calling of а butcher (mirsavikra~ 
yin, TII. 151) in exceptional circumstances. Buddha himself 
allows fish and flesh to his disciples on the three conditions 
of not having seen, heard or had suspicion (Mv. 31. 14: Mn 
55). Of checks against destruction of animals for the above 
purposes there are only meagre evidences. The social stigma 
‘attached to the professional hunter and purveyer in flesh 
(nisüda, kirata, heddaka, luddaka) in the Epics and the 
ay have been a partial safeguard and Megasthenes* 
observation of hunters ** who alone are allowed to bunt 77 
(Str. XV. i. 41) probably reflected the general relegation of 





Protection 
omic view. 

















hunting profession to those degraded castes.’ An anecdote 
in the Mahabharata tells how Yudbisthira spared the remnant 
of the fauna in a forest where the Pandavas lived by bunting 
and repaired with his party to the Kàmyaka forðst abounding 








soroas атсы ата! 
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in wild life (IL. 256), То save animals from death at the 
altar, Buddha's voice was no doubt effective for a time. 
Restrictive measures were taken by strong monarchs under 
Buddhistie influence—such as Asoka and Harga. But these 
were directed only against unnecessary cruelty and wanton 
slaughter and they did not dare to interfere in consumption 
of animal food as such nor did they attach in their i 
апу special sanctity on animal life. 

Strabo's remark on Megasthenes: authority that the 
Bribmanas “‘eat flesh but not that of animals employed 
in labour (XV. i. 59), whatever truth it may contain, 
reflects at any rate a sound economic sense which in 
some quarter regulated animal diet. The ordinances of 
Абока himself are not purely altruistic. He is solicitous 
for the food, comfort and medical treatment of cattle as of 
men (R. E. I; P. E. УП) and he boasts of having con- 
ferred various benefits on bipels and quadrupeds, on birds 
and aquatic cre: ven to the boon of life’? (a pana- 
dakhinàya, P. E. ID. But his famous abstinence 
ance where the following animals are declared 
lable—suka (parrot), sdlika (maina), aluna (?), cakriedka 
(ruddy goose), hamsa (wild goose), nandimukha (a kind of 
bird), gelata (2), jatuka (bat), ambakapilika (queen ants), 
dali (terrapin), anathika maccha (jelly fish), vedaveyaka (?), 
gamgapuputaka (?), samkujamaccha (skate-fish), kaphata 
sayaka (porcupine), pamnasasa (squirrel ?), simala (?), sam- 
daka (wild bul), akapinda (guana?), palasata (chino), 
seta kapota (white dove), gama kapota (domestic dove), he 
adds the significant clause “which is neither useful nor 
edible" (ye patibhozam no eti na ca kbadiyati, P. E. V). 
"That the spirit of the edict is not less economic than altru- 
istic is further proved by the forest law—'* forests must not 
be burnt either uselessly or in order to destroy living 
animals." Other probibitions are against pregnant and 
milch goats, ewes and sows with young ones below six 
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months and against the preserves in fishing ponds and ele- 
phant parks on the three caturmdsis, on the Tisya full moon 
during three days, viz., the 14th, the 15th and the first 
ingly on every fast day. Feeding of live 

i caponing of cocks, castration of 
bulls, goats, dams, boars and other livestock on certain 
days and branding of borses and bullocks оп tbe same 
days are forbidden. The keynote of these regulations is 
tbe checking of cruel practices and preservation of the 
different species, and if the emperor's heart ever yearned for 
total abstinence all be could do was to set his own example 
by rigorously curtailing meat in his own kitchen 
(R. E. I). 

The author of the Artbaáástra is fully aware of this risk 
of unscrupulous drainage of animal resources and lays. down 
practical rules for their protection. Animal produce en- 
gages bis attention as much as other forest produce (IT. 17). 
His list of inviolable birds echoes A&oka's edicts and betrays 
equal care for the protection of the wild fauna against 
extermination (II. 26). With this view again, he gives 
directions for the comfort, bealth and safety of the livestock. 
Elaborate rules of dietary are framed for the guidance of the 
superintendents of cattle, horses and elephants with refer- 
ence to their age, maternity, nature of work or use derived 
from them. The details of stable construction are worked 
out with vigilant eye to tbe comfort and sanitation of the 
beasts. A host of attendant signed 
to the borse and elephant stables—trainers, feeders, cooks, 
watchers, grooms, vets, drivers, binders, sweepers, and so 
оп (IL. 29-32). А 

"The preservation of the four-footed, feathered and бору 
races is sought with assiduous care in other rules of the 
economist. For this specific purpose the abhaydranya is set 
apart and none are allowed to ‘‘entrap, kill or molest deer, 
bison, birds and beasts protected thereunder.” One-sixth 
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of live animals shall be let off in forests under state 
protection. Discrimination made, moreover, in the 
amount ef fines against the killing of innocuous creatures 
that do not prey upon others (II. 26). Young elephants 
(bikka), elephants that would breed (mugdha), tuskless ele- 
phants, diseased elepbants and elephants suckling cubs 
(dhenuks) comprise the immunity list formed to ensure 
perpetuation of the prized stock (11. 31). 

Greek writers testify to the prevailing practice of letting 
off young and old elephants and those of weak constitution 
in the forest from the haul (Str, XV. i. 41, 43; Arr. 
XIV). Elephants are reserved in special forests (nügavana) 
and for the killing of an elepbant one pays with his life 
(Аг. П. 2). Grooms and drivers are threatened with fine 
at tbe slightest breach of rules inculeated for tbeir comfort. 
“Leaving as much as is equal to twice the circumference of 
the tusk near its root, the tusks shall be cut off once in 2} 
years in the case of elephants born in coun’ irrigated 
by rivers (nadija) and once in 5 years in the case of moun- 
tain elepbau I. 32), The reason for this jealous 
attention is given as— It is on elephants that the destruc- 
tion of an enemy's army depends" (VII. 11). 

In the case of domestic creatures, needless cruelty and 
victimisation is guarded against. Animals are to be 
slaughtered for flesh only in the abattoir (parisunam) on pain 
of fine (11. 26); the rule seems to have been observed in 
current practice according to the evidence of the Pali canoni- 
cal works. Cruel pastimes among herdsmen such as bull- 
fighting stand outlawed (cf. Jat. IV. 250). Fines are 
enjoined for neglecting nasal perforation in proper time for 
stringing draught beasts to the yoke. Milking of cattle is 
allowed twice a day during the rains and the autumns, but in 
the dry winter aud summer seasons only once on pain of 
tbe cowherd losing bis thumb. Once in six months sheep 
and other animals shall be shorn of their wool (IL. 29). 
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Stud bulls, bulls let out in the name of village deity (grama- 
devavrgab) and cows within ten days of calving are exempt 
from penalisation for trespass. Trespassing beasts from 
reserve forests ““ shall be brought to the notice of forest 
officers and driven out without being burt or killed." 
Ropes and whips only are to be used in case of stray cattle 
and any injury to them incurs the penalty for assault 
(ШП. 10). Livestock is protected along with other properties 
of a householder by laws of torts, ‘* For causing pain with 
ks, etc., to minor quadrupeds, one or two panas shall 
be levied; and for causing bleeding to the same, the fine 
shall be doubled. In the case of large quadrupeds not only 
double the above fines, but also an adequate compensation 
shall be levied (III. 19).* 

The importance of the protection of animal trade is fully 
realised. In assessing the toll dues on merchandise, bipeds 
and quadrupeds are placed in the scale of maximum prefer- 
ence nlong with other commodities the duties of which are 
charged between | and фу of value. The gopa or village 
accountant is entrusted not only to keep a register of citizens 
but also of bipeds and quadrupeds in а village. The spies 
are likewise deputed to ascertain the total number of men 
and beasts (11. 35). 

Tt is interesting to note that in early Indian literature, 

валены or im. Secular or sacred, no consistent attempt 
pony e asuma. jg made at proscription on the score of 
sacredness or impurity attached to particular beasts. The 
inviolability of cow as a divine creature is not an ancient 
‘custom and probably originated in later days of syncretisa- 
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ina for kiling et large anions, cows. borres, crea, берми, eter pros 
a injuring small cattle - м 
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tion with foreign barbarians, crystallising still later when 
Hindu society was reconstructed on hidebound dogmas and 
practices. In its rules on cow slaughter, the ArthasAstra 
wants the immunity of only calves, milch cows and stud bulls 
(II. 26), Among Aéoka's list of inviolables ‘‘ which are 
neither useful nor edible," is included the '' samdaka,'" the 
phrase is a pointer to the rendering ' wild bull." In the Vedic, 
Buddhist and classical Sanskrit literature, there is no dearth 
of allusions to cow-killing or the taking of cow's flesh. 
The epithet *agbnya' occurs in the Rg-veda with reference 
to cattle, but practice is all to the contrary.* In the Sata- 
patha Brühmapa, Yajüavalkya is fond of tender beef (III. 











* а. sheep, they say, run wild Шеге, өө well вө dogs and goste 
sa oreo, which rosin about at their own pleasure being independent and free from the 
dominion of the herdewen. That tbeir camber is beyond. calculation is stated oct only 
by writers oo India but also by the learoed meu of the country ~... * Aelian, 
XVI. a0. 
3 Por illustration see Macdonell and Kelth + Vedio Index, II, p. 145. 
Tbe following verse of tbe Bg-veds ia of interest we eeBecting the origin of the 
Ades of divinity 
Mata rodraga@ dubita уазир svasa-dityanèmrtssya DAbbily 
рев па vicem eikitore jenèya må ёш-ввйдаш аір vadipfbe 


‘The Teiuiriys Krepyake adds to this verve : alg 
Pivavddakam (g&uyeHu, Om-utayjate, 
‘The interpretation of the word "tapjate ' by scholiasts of different ages helpe us 
хо understand which way the wind waa blowing. Jalnini gives tbe glose : 
tadghate "the yadi gàm-utarjet-tám-etenaiv 
„айа 15 substitutes “ upayatdm ' for * haeyüm," 
So the sacrifice of a dry and” old cow with the boly 
mantras amounts to tbe slaughter of sin. It ja lined up with tbe ecape-goat. 
"Tue glows in the Grhyeeüira goss + 
irigrêcaryyal) anûtako тазамын priya} ваһЪа érotriyaéceli tebhya atithyay 
"p kuryyartám-atitbaya iti proget. 1. 12. 
1» tbe cow to be given away to quests or sloughtered for their eotertainment? 
‘The latter deduction agrees with the similar iajovetion ín Apsatembe Ophyasütra and 
th Pagini's derivation of 'gu bna. Thos even a zmáake and в írofriya fe not 
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1. 2. 21). According to Panini ' goghna " means a ‘guest’ 
because a cow is killed for him (III. 4.73). Apastamba 
permits the slaughter of a cow at the reception of a guest, 
at the worship of the manes and at nuptial celebrations 
(Grhyasütra, I. 3. 9; ef. Sat. Br. Ш. 4. 1. 2; Manu, V. 41; 
Vas. IV. 8; Sām. П. 16. 1; Уң. LXXX. 9; Yaj. I. 19). 
In the beginning of Act IV of Bbavabhar Uttararüma- 
carita a heifer is ted to be slain by Valmiki in honour of 
Vaéigtba's visit to his asrama. 

In the Buddhist works the *goghataka’ is a familiar 
figure and his profession, according to the Dasabrabmana 
Jütaka was widely followed by straying Brühmapas (IV. 
3611). Slaughter of ox for flesh was very common (Sut. 
ш. . 7; Jat, IL. 50, 135; VI. 111.) and there were 
special slaughter-housts for beef (gavaghatanam, Mv. V. 1. 
18). Even cows did not necessarily find exemption (An. 
1V. 137; Ch. Dhp., p. 60; Apast. I. 5. 17. 30). The 
suttas present this very unedifying spectacle at the most 
prominent place of the town or village; ‘*As the cattle- 
butcher or bis apprentice, when be bas killed an ox or cow, 
displays the carcase piecemeal at the crossing of the four 
highroads as he sits '' (gogbàtako và gogbitakantevasi và 
ghvim vadhitvà cátumabápathe vilaso patibhajitva nisinno 
азва, Dn. XXII. 6; Mn. 119). 

It rather appears tbat beef was the commonest of flesh 
consumed. Similarly there were no strictures Jaid on 
grounds of impurity. Swine and fowl often figure in animal 
husbandry of the lay and clerical folk even in Sacred Books. 
Agoka’s exemption of pregnant and mother sows indicates 
that there was no ban on the use of bacon or bam. In 
the Maháparinibbána Sutta Buddha is offered a dish of pork' 
by Cunda tbe artificer’s son (also Ud. УШ. 5). Like the 


























1 It sukaremaddara i» mot fungus. See Rbys Davide’ ote in Questions of 
Milinda, І. p. 244. 
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cattle-abattoir, there was the swine-abattoir (sukarasunam, 
Mv. VI. 10. 2) and the pigsticker (sukariko) was the dealer 
the market as the goghatako purveyed beef. In 
апа as well pig aod fowl appear us appelising 
food in the menu of a feast arranged by as good а saint as 
Bharadvaja (П. 91. 67, 70). In the Chinese Dhammapada 
а Brühmana is taking fowl without the least sense of wrong 
(p. 150). In the Milinda а remarkable cock-lore is evinced 
(рр. 306 ff,). The testimony of the Jatakas (I. 197) and of 
the Arthaéastra (V. 2) is identical. Indeed, oxen, goats, 
fowls and pigs are the choice animals slain in sacrifice to 
gods (Jat. 1, 259, ТУ. 364; Da. XXIII, 81). In a Vinaya 
list of unpalatable and inedible food to which the people f 
only in famine, occur elephant, borse, dog and snake (Mv, 
VI. 23, 10 ff.). Fowl, swine and cow never come in the list 
of animals and birds forbidden even for the Brübmana' 
table (Sat. Br. I. 2. 1. 8; Ait. Br. II. 1, 8; Apast, I. 5. 
17. 29 ff; Manu, V. 11, 15; Үй}. I. 172, 176; Mbh. XII, 
37. 24-26). It is only as late as in the Si-yu-ki that beef 
and ham are classed among non-edibles (Watters', p. 178). " 

From the Vedic times however and throughout the 
Swytis and the Epics there was a vigorous attempt for the 
prohibition of cow slaughter and protection of the invaluable 
cattle-wealth : but of deification of cow 
there is hardly any strong evidence. In 
the Ramayana cow-killing (IV. 34. 12; 
Mbh. VII. 17. 31; 73. 27) and milching a cow just deli- 
vered (IL. 75. 54) аге sins. In the Mahübbürata the good 
old days аге mournfully recalled when the Vaisyas fed with 
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Protection and deifica 
Vina of cow. 


1 Flighvereated cocks born of Vrtra's blond (Аъзо dah) occur as nca-eatallo to the 
‘wice-born sn! the initiated in the Mahabharata, XII 281. 00, Ta view of the eviden- 
«ез adduced and the composite character of the Sauti-parva, thie may be supposed to be 
& later priestly interpolation, or reflection of в local custom. Of course tame cocks and 
gigs occur in an exbauative Det of animals probibited for the Saátake Варшав in 
Gant. XXII. 6 end Maga XL. 157. 
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саге all cattle that were lean and never milked kine as long 
as the calves drank only the milk of their dam (phenapam- 
бса tathà vatsán na duhanti, I. 64. 22). *' Does not milk 
dry" is a favourite analogy on judicious taxation by kings. 
Among the glories of Cedi is that lean cattle are never used 
for draught but are well-fed and fattened (I. 63. 11) and it 
is only in the dark days of kali that men will employ cows 
and one-year-old calves for drawing the plough and carrying 
burdens (111. 189. 27). The reason for this solicitude is 
that the cow is the foremost of nll quadrupeds as surely аз 
the Brabmapa is among the four castes (VI. 123. 34; XII. 
| 11. 11). Hence Skanda ів appoinfed leader of divine hosts 
for the well-being of cows and Bribmayas (gobribmana- 
hitaya са, IIT. 228. 23; ХИ, 21. 18; Baudh. П. 2. 4. 18). 
But cattle is the chosen victim for sacrifice in large 
scale (1. 74. 180), In king Rantideva's kitchen 2,000 cows 
and 2,000 other animals are killed daily and the meat 
distributed so that the fat of these animals form the river 
Carmanvati (III. 207. 8 f; УП. 67. 5; XII. 29. 123; XIII, 
66, 43). The reason for this is thus given 
ft "Тһе sacred fire is fond of animal food '—tbis saying 
- bas come down to us. And at sacrifices, animals are 
1 invariably killed by regenerate Brãblmaoas and these 
being purged of sin by incantation of bymns, go to 
























agnayo mimsakimasea ityapi érüyate érutih | 
yajüegu pasavo brahman vadhyante satatam dvijaib | 
затка) kila mantraisca te’ pi svargam avapnuvan 1 


a, V. 40-42; Vas. 





III. 208. 11f; ef. УП. 67.4; Ma 
IV. 7; Vig. LI. 59. 78; Үај. I. 180 f. 

Aelian describes with the characteristic bluntness of a 
foreigner this pious benefaction of the animal race on the 
part of the priesthood : 
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"Та the country of the Indian Areianoi there is a 
subterranean chasm down in which there are mysterious 
vaults......Hither the Indians bring more than thrice 10,000 
head of cattle of different kinds, sheep and goats and oxen 
and horses ; and every person who bas been terrified by an 
ominous dream, or a warning sound or prophetic 

ог who has seen a bird of evil augury, as a substitute 
is life casts into the chasm such a victim as his 
te means can afford giving the animal ransom to 
* (XVI. 16.) 
Obviously there were two contradictory forces at work. 
appreciated but its slaugbter for 
greed was not checked any more than the goat is spared to-day 
from an understanding of the value of its milk. That the 
cow was the foremost of creatures was tbe very reason why 
it should be sent over to propitiate the gods. Budd 
spirited denunciation of sacrificial rites voiced the necessity 
of cow-protection on economic grounds. He rebuked the 
silliness of Brahmagas who had fallen from their older 
virtues and taken to the evil practice of cow-sacrifice. (The 
were, by the way, never opposed to cow- 
the fictitious allusion is meant only to emphasise 
the sermon.) Knowing that cows are our benefactors like 
our parents and givers of food and strength the Brabmanas 
of old abstained from cow-killing : 


























"Хаа mata рий bbata айде và pi ca бабака : 
gavo no paramá mitt yãsu jáyante osadhá 
annadà valada c'età vannad& sukbadà tatbá 
etam atthavasam ñātvā nassu рахо hanimsu te" 
2 —Sut. II. vii, 13 f. 
At the instance of Brühmapas of a later date the king 
sacrificed many hundred thousand cows to the gods (ibid., 





! Obviously the secrificia! pit. Cf. J34, T. 300. 
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25). The result was that while formerly there were 3 
diseases, they now multiplied to 98 (i 28). 

Without doubt Buddha was no man to deify cows. The 
utility of cow is the motive behind tbe inviolability preached 
in didactic works. The cow was no fetish of the Indo-Aryans 

the Horus or Set was of the Egyptians.’ If the cow 
sometimes found Leld sacred and adored, the explanation 
is to be sought in this utilitarian principle rather than in 
deification (cf. Mbb. XIII. 51. 26 f; 69 8). Тһе injunction 
that touching a cow with feet in (Ram. II. 75. 31; Mbh. 
УП. 73. 30; XIII. 93. 117; 126.28 ff.) is to be read with 
the crimes indicted for cruelty to cows. This utilitarian 
feeling ultimately led to the abolition of cow-sacrifice and 
the fitter use of cow in gift (Mbh. XIII. 66.44).* The 
farthest point toward the sacredness of the cow is noticed in a 
Jütaka passage. An auspicious bull all white (sabbascto 
mamgala usabho) belonging to the gamabhojaka is killed by 
snake-bite and the 
honoured the dead with garlands and buried him in a grave ”' 
(sabbe ekato va Sgantva kanditvà tam gandhamáladIhi pujet- 
vā vite nikhapitvà, IV, 326). But such honour is bestowed 
on the horse and the elephant in no less outspoken manner. 
Тһе mamgalahatthi (1. 320) is even more prominent than 




















1 There ie o similitude is tbe elution ofthe cult of the Apis and Moeris bull tbe 


ives of the gods Prah ава Ra in Egypt where these. 
дыш» «f bull, 
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the mamgala usabha and has, moreover, the virtue of bringing 
rain against draught (VI. 487 ff. Cp. Kurudhamma-C). 
"The hatthimamgala or elephant festival is a common affair 
in the Játakas. A king used to bonour an elepbant by 
having its stall perfumed with scented earth, coloured 
hangings put round a lamp with scented oil, a dish of 
incense set there, a golden pot set on its dunghill, coloured 
carpet spread on its stand and royal food of many choice 
flavours (Jat. IIT. 384. Cf. IV. 92). А bighbred elephant 
of the mleccha king Silva was frequently worshipped 
(supüjito) by Dhrtarüstra's son (Mbb. TX, 20. A horse 
is seen honoured by а king exactly the manner 
of the elephant just referred to (Jat. II, 991). In the 
Bharata war, war-borses are bathed and garlanded (VII. 
112. 56). A colt installed ax horse of state is sprinkled with 
ceremonial water (Jat, Il. 987), * During tbe period of 
the cdturmasya and at the time when the two seasons meet 
waving of light shall be performed thrice. Also on new 
moon and full moon days, commanders shall perform 
sacrifices to bhütas for the safety of elephants" (Art 
П. 32). ** Horses shall be batbed, bedaubed with unguents 
and garlanded twice а day. On new moon days sacrifice to 
bhatas and on full moon days the chanting of auspicious 
hymns shall be performed. Not only on the ninth day of 
the month dévayuja, but also both at the commencement 
and close of journeys as well as in the time of disease shall 
a priest wave light invoking blessings on the borses '' (ibi 
30). 

These silly rites performed to ward off evil spirits were 
nevertheless meant to safeguard the interests of state, to 
protect tlie sinews of war against all sorts of danger and not 
to appease animal divinities held in superstitious veneration 
or fear, They were indispensible in war and sport as the cow 
was the prized supplier of milk, curd, butter and ghee. If 
it was sin to touch the animal with feet, bere worked the 
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same Indian psychology which deters the workman from 
kicking bis tool. ‘The cow's udder, the sheep's wool, the 
elephant's tusk are all subject to protection laws against the 
cupidity of improvident owners. This sense of utility of 
animal labour and animal produce accounts for the culture 
of animal lore and the improvement of veterinary science to 
which Aelian (XIII. 7), Agoka and the Arthasistra are 
outstanding but not the only witnesses. The theoretical 
background of animal preservation in ancient India was the 
theological doctrine of ahimsd and the economie doctrine of 
protection. The tribal totems of primitive communities 
among other races which hardened into fetishes or exalted 
gods of cities ог 'nomes' and enjoyed inviolability on 
grounds of sacredness even when the clans passed beyond 
the totem stage, were foreign to the Indo-Aryans whose 
rituals rose beyond animistic level and were fixed on 
elemental and astral divinities from the earliest traceable 
times. 








CHAPTER VI 


Forestry 


Protection of бота. Sylvioulture. Pleasure park 
foreste. Strategic and economic value of forests, 





religious retreats Reserve 


While clearance of forests and exploration and settlement 
of new areas was growing apace with the 
progress of Aryan penetration towards the 
east and south, a conscious attempt was made to prevent 
wholesale destruction of forests and of the wild flora and 
fauna therewith. Buddha and Mabavira issued ordinance 
for the protection of plant life as much as of animal life 
(Mv. TIL. 1-3; Jacobi, J. S. IL. p. 857). This agrees with 
the immunity accorded to all forms of in the sylvan 
retreats of saints and ascetics consonant to the tenet of 
ahimsa* and with the injunction of the Artbaéástra on the 
inviolability of all creatures mobile and immobile (pradigtà- 
bhaya sthavara-jamg in the abhaydranya or forest set 
apart for religious pursuits (II. 2). Asoka promulgated an 
edict that *' forests must not be burnt either uselessly or in 
order to destroy living beings '” (Р.Е. V), probably an echo 
of Buddha's ordinance upon the bhikkhus upon a complaint 
from the people not to set woods on fire (Cv. V, 32,1). In 


^ Woreat legislation. 














A зө an interesting discourse а sage argues the thesis that trees have life, sense 
perceptions кой the capacity to feel pleasure and paio—tbr kernel of Sir Зада Chandra. 
Bea's discovery. МЬЬ. XIIL 184. 101. Cf. Masu co plants : antabermjas baran. 


subbedububesamensitab. 
3 Fradis{abhayo—" whose immunity bes been ordained." Shamasastei's rendering 
made sate from the dangers of " is plainly inadmissible. 4 
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Manu cutting green trees for firewood involves loss of caste 
(ХІ. 65). In the Mababbarata it is laid down that to cut 
down a tree of the forest is а sin (XII, 32.14 ; 36.34; of. Vis. 
У. 55-59) and setting fire to woods as well as to dframas, 
villages and towns is classed as equal to the sin of Brihmani- 
cide (XIII. 24.12). According to the Arthagistra one setting 
fire to timber or elephant forests shall be thrown into fre 
ау. 11). 
The Epics offer band in hand illustrations of great 
dient 1а e schemes of colonisation and deforestation 
and of preservation of forests and sylvi- 
culture under the solicitous oare of the state or community 
to maintain a perpetual supply of specifie products. The 
prodigious road-making endeavour from Ajodbya to the bank 
of the Ganges en route the Dandaka forest involved a large 
scale clear ance of wild tracts (Ram. I. 50); and the great 
fortnight-l ong conflagration of the Kbandava may have been 
the Epie version of anotber magnificent colonial scheme 
(Mbh. 1, 280; cf. Jat. IL. 358). Instances of opposite 
nature are not rare А Candana forest in southern India 
yielding n large variety of the aromatic was protected by 
the gandhartas (Rim. IV. 41. 41). In Sngriva's honey- 
park (madbuvana) none could drink honey or take fruits 
without special permission. The forest officer. Dadhimukha 
was appointed with a retioue of guards (vanapala) to look to 
its upkeep and protection. The ойпағав, overjoyed at the 
discovery of Sita, trespassed into the forest and drank up all 
the honey, ate up the fruits and destroyed the combs, 
flowers and foliage. The superintendent with bis men inte 
fered but they were defied by the intruders and in the alter- 
cation which followed had tbe worse of it. He went to 
Kiskindhya and reported to his lord but Sugriva took hint 
that Sita must bave been traced and gave orders that the 
pdnaras might disport in the forest as they pleased (Ram. V. 
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"The forests served a manifold purpose. "Those which 
E asa Were owned by kings or private individuals 
E so” ia (vana, дауа) were frequently in the nature 
of pleasure parks, occasional haunts for the 
owners to disport with their ladies. At the same time these 
afforded a retreat for the spiritual quest of those whom they 
might permit. Buddba frequently came to stop at the Isipa- 
tana deerpark (Migadaya)’ in Kasi and there delivered his 
discourses, Three of his disciples lived in the Sila forest of 
Gosinga and when Buddha was about to enter, the keeper 
(dayapala) intervened and asked him not to go in and 
disturb the three kulaputtas who were living there for their 
soul's good (attakàmárüpà vibaraoti, Mv, X. 32; Mn. 31, 
198). The Jàtakas are familiar with park-keepers in charge 
of reserve forests which are nevertheless open to the settle- 
ment of ascetics (IV. 18, 295, 405; V. 465). These resorts, 
however, wore more in the nature of gardens than forests and 
the plea for their reservation was less economic than religi- 
ous and recreative. ‘The Jetavana and the Aüjanavana at 
Savatthi, Jivaka’s ambavana at Rajagaha and the drama of 
VisMkhà Migiramata were merely gardens where religious 
occupation was combined with pleasure and no forest as the 
epithet vana may suggest. 
‘The forest in its real sense was not the сата but thearanya* 
‚в wbich came under the purview of economie 
ation. The Arthadastra displays an 
advanced knowledge of forest economy and a keen interest for 
forest conservancy. Forestry commands the author's 
attention on three grounds and he accordingly divides forests 
into three classes,—game forests, produce forests and 
elephant forests (IL. 6). The game forests (mrgavana) are 
set apart for sport, the favourite royal pastime and for the 





нынче _ foresta 
the Анна. 





з Sun hiya Davie’ nate la the Dialogues of the Buddha, Bi, 1. p 028, 
з The word тәтә is used la both the senses of a park and forest, while araya 
eseluelvely conver» the messing of а wild tract 
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supply of animal produce, among which are skin, bone, bile, 
inew, teeth, horn, hoof and tail (11. 17). Of more import- 
ance are produce forests (dravyavana) which are the source 
of such materials as are necessary for building forts, convey- 
ances and chariots (VII. 14). Foremost, however, are 
hastivanas for it is on elephants that the victory over an 
enemy depends. The king is required to keep in repair 
timber and elephant forests and to set up new ones (II. 1). 
"Tbe forests reserved for breeding of elephants are given 
special attention (II. 2). 

The Arthadastra gives preference to elepbant forests for 
the fighting value of the animal. It lays down, moreover, 
that ** a forest containing a river i» self-dependent and can 

afford protection in calamities," йе. 
а заа ог аза frontier defence in саве of war. Hence 

aking who promotes such forests over- 
reaches his rival (VIT. 12). A village with a forest and a 
river in the border appears аз a covetable gift also in the 
Mababharata (pratyasanna-vanodakam, VIII. 38).* On the 
one hand, the river and the forest act as natural defences. 
On the other they belp irrigation, conserve moisture and 
humidity and supply food-stuff and otber materiale. The 
forest has thus a double utility ; and to the author of the 
Arthagastra the economic objective of forest conservancy in 
mot secondary but only co-ordinate to ihe military und 
strategical view-point. 

Forest products (available in the dravyavans) are 
divided into several groups (varga): strong timber (sàra- 
даги), bamboo type (venu), of creeper class 
(уа), fibrous plants (valka). plants yield- 
ing rope-making material (rajjubhanda), plants yielding 
leaves for writing material, plants yielding flowers produc. 
tive of dyes, group of medical herbs (ausadhavarga), 


X Of sstimakotikedekam in Pals Wierstore wbich perhaps conveys the isime 
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poisonous drugs and fruits (vigavarga). A catalogue of flora 


is incorporated under each heading. Animal produce, 
‘minerals, charcoal, bran, ashes, menageries of beasts, fire- 


wogd' and fodder (küsthatrma may also mean wattle and 
building material) also find enumeration (IL. 17). 
With a view to procuring these varieties of forest produce 
опе or several forests shall be specially reserved (П. 2). 
“The superintendent of forest produce (kupyadbyakgu) * 
shall collect timber and otber products of forests by employ- 
ing those who guard productive forests (dravyavanapalaib). 
He shall not only start productive works in forests but also 
fix adequate fines and compensations to be levied from those 
who cause any damage to productive forests except in 
calamities " (II. 17). 

The pursuit of the Artbaéüstra's ideal would lead 
gradually to tbe conversion of fore: ‘which were no man's 
property—into state monopolies. But this was attended with 
serious difficul and the state lacked sufficient resource to 
master them. The aboriginal fowlers and hunters, who bad 
no land to cultivate and no arts to pursue, bad the forest as 
the source of their living.” The forest was also infested and 
sometimes practically dominated by robber-bands of whom 
the Jitaka narratives are во full, The civil authority was 
far from competent to deal with these freebooters and ensure 
security to caravans and travellers, not to speak of dispossess- 
ing them of their sylvan haunts (Jat. I. 437). The very 
name of the redoubtable Angulimàla made the Magadha 
king—the conqueror of Ка and Vaiéali—tremble in fear 
‘even in the presence of Buddha. 



























1 qo the Jätaks stories town and village folk are often sean gathering firewood 


3 Tn a Pallava grant ef Sivsskapdevermane there ie reference to forest бент» 
(arupethitatad Ep. Ta- 1. 1. 

ФА forester (vepsrerabo) eslects wares prodoced io forest (arigos ара авама: 
мым adaya) cd dispcete ia the city. Jtt. III, 140. 








CHAPTER УП 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Fertility of the soil. The cereals. Single, double or triple harvest Fruita. 
‘Vexetables. Sugarcane. Fibrous crops. Miscellaneous. 


The Greek writers burst into exuberant praise of the 
fertility of Indian вой! and favourable climatic condition 
and river-system while describing the 
teg nes time’? * multiple agricultural products of the land. 
“In addition to cereals there grows 

throughout India much mille and much pulse of 
different sorts, and rice also, and what is called * bosporum," 
аз well as many other plants useful for food, of which most 
grow dpontaneously. ‘The soil yields, moreover, not a few 
other edible products fit for the subsistence of animals, 
there 

is a double rainfall in the course of each уез! in the 
winter season, when the sowing of wheat takes place as in 
other countries, and the second at the time of the summer 
solstice which is the proper season for sowing rice and 
* bosporom * as well as sesamum and millet——-tbe inhabi- 
tants of India almost always gather in two barvests 
annually.........The fruits, moreover, of spontaneous growth, 
and the esculent roots which grow in marsby places and 
are of varied sweetness afford abundant sustenance for man. 
Тһе fact is, almost all the plains in the country have a 
moisture which is alike genial whetber it is derived from 
the rivers, or from the rains of the summer season which 


























A Some ef them made an exception of the plains i. of Bind. The Creek 
носон applies best to the Punjsb valley and Ue Ganges desb. 
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are wont to fall every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity '' (Diod. IT. 36). 

‘The record of Greek writers is substantially corroborated 
by the testimony of indigenous works. Rice (sāli) was 
the staple food of the people and accord- 
ingly it was the chief of agricultural 
products (Str., XV. i. 53 f.; Pliny, ХУШ. 13; Mil., p. 
182 f.). A large variety of the grain is met with. The 
kurumbhaka is » sort of pedigree rice fit for king's fare (Mil, 
p. 251), and жо also is the kumudabhandika which is grown 
in Aparünta in one month (p. 202). Among the commoner 
and coarser varieties are found the Кайди (Mil., p. 267), 
red rice (rattasali, J . 87), kalama (1. S., 11, p. 374), 
kodrava and pulaka which like garlic Bá onion cannot һе 
offered in the érdddhas (Mbh., XIII. 38) and sdmaka, 
nivara, cinaka and taydula (Jat., IIT. Ма, V. 405; syama in 
Mbh., XII. 271, 4). Of the other food crops wheat 
(godbümn) and barley (yava) were the commonest, Pulses 
of the bean or phaseolus group were widely grown, ¢.g., 
mugga, mûsa, varaka (Mil., р. 207), kalaya (Sut., HT. 10; 
Arth., IT 24; Mbh., ХИТ. LIL, 71), ete. There were 
different species like Lkhuddakarüja, mahárdja, etc., under 
each bead (Jät., V. 37). Other kinds of pulse grown were 
cama (oat), masura (lentil), saivyà (millet?) and priyañgu 
(panic, Arth., IL. 24). The different kinds of oil-seed« 
cultivated for oil-extraction or sauce were sesamum (ti 
mustard (sargapa), linseed (atasi)—in order of generality, 
besides the castor oil seed which grew without care. A 
variety of othe? food crops are named which remain un- 
identified (nispiva, Misands, elsmiccha. J. S., IT, p. 374). 

The Greek writers also affirm that India bas a double 
rainfall and the Indians generally gather two barveste. 
eninge aod area, Megastbenes witnesses the sowing of 

wheat in early winter rains and of rice, 
' bosporum,' sesamum and millet in the summer solstice 


Coreaie. 
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(Diod. П, 36). Eratosthenes adds further to the winter 
crops, viz., ** wheat, barley, pulse and other esculent fruite 
unknown to us " (ef. Str., XV. i. 13). The Arthasistra 
evinces not only thorough acquaintance with these two 
harvests (II. 24; V. 2) but even with a third. A king is 
instructed to march against his enemy in Mürgaéirsa 
(January) in order to destroy his rainy crops and autumnal 
handfuls (vàssikam cdsya éasyam haimanam са mustim* upa- 
hantum), in Сайга (March) to destroy automnal crops and 
vernal handfuls (vasantikam ca mustim), and in Jyesthamüla 
(June) to kill vernal erops and rainy season handfuls (IX. 1). 
‘Thus there were three crops—one sown in rainy season and 
garnered before Magha, another sown in autumn and garnered 
before Сайга and a third sow ing and stored by 
Jyaistha.? Elsewhere the Artbaéistra catalogues the crops of 
different seasons. Paddy, kodruva, sesamum, panic, ddraka 
and caraka аге sown in the first season — (pürvavápüb), 
mudga, masa and saivya are sown in the second season 
(madbyavapab), kusumbha, lentil, — kuluttha, barley, 
wheat, Keldya, linseed and mustard are sown in the 
Inst semon (pascādvāpāþb, II. 24.)* Tbe Milinda 














1 Yan descriptive paesageof ibe Hamayegs Ail, yodhume aod pes ere мез 
жүйө for harvest with the advent of winter. (IIL. 16. 16 
Wie winter or rab! cropa sown in October «n4 gathered at the ө 
in atuma la seen ia So. ТЇЇ. 184. 

3 Mortim.—probabiy the Базага! of seed graine just sowo sod proatu 
Beid. Saryam must be the crops reaped a03 earcered. 

? Of. Barley * ripened in summer being sown in winter, rice ri 
baing sowa in tbe raion, while besar ad sesame ripened i 
season. “Тай. Sam , VIL 2103. 

anî ths paveadespth of the Атлаган 
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Tt fe stated in the Saotiparen that daring the idealised reigo of Prihv, 17 kinds 
ol oropa were growa for the райган, rakyssos and nage (59, Tt may be noted 
tbat the list of the Artbaédatre also just amovets to 1 I. The 








үнөн of cer 
My adérapyaka Upan'gad which goes beck much earlier enomeretes oniy 1 
cultivated (grámpa) grains, VE 3.13. 
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speaks as well of a third monsoon (pavussako) besides the 
regular rains Of late summer and early winter (p. 114). 
The three monsoons of course did not uniformly every 
part of the country each year; and whether a locality grew 
опе or two or three crops depended on rainfall, climatic 
conditions and character of the soil. 

In many places the food crops as well as edible fruits 
and vegetables grew spontaneously without tillage. To the 
Greek observers these phenomena seemed strange. The des- 
cription of the forest scenary in the Epics (Rim. Ш. 16, 
16 1; Mbh. IIT. 157. 44 ff, IX. 37. 58 ff.) and the Jatakas 
(V. 87 f, 405) frequently go at length over the crops and 
fruits growing in wild areas without human labour. 

The forests yielded a large variety of edible fruits— 
MART mango, pomegranate, jack, banana, date, 

vilva, kapittha, rose-apple, jujube, mascot, 
these being the commonest and best. Vines, 
dates and palms were specially grown in the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontiers. Panini speaks of Kapisi as the 
premier vine-growing district of India (also Str. XV. 
Plantains as big as elepbant's tusks and jack-fruits as big as 
water-jars are hyperboles to impress tbe abnormal growth of 
the fruits, Many of the arboreal products were unknown to 
the Greeks as they confessed. It is equally difficult for us to 
identify the various names found in descriptive texts and 
some of the froits enumerated may have now gone into 
extinction (Mbh. Ш. 157. 44 f; IX. 37. 58-61; Jat. V. 
405, VI. 527 f. ; Ayáramgasutta П. i. 8. 1). 

Cultivation of vegetables was a pursuit apart from the 

SENE "growing of cereals. ‘The esculent roots 

1 which grow in marshy places and are of 
varied sweetness,” belong to this category. Та и forest scene, 
convolvules, cucumber, pumpkin, gourd and other creepers 
are found in a luxuriant tangle (tipusa-elá]uka-lübuka- 
Kumbbanda vallivanani, Jit. V. 37), Т bese green crops were 








cocoanut, palm,- 
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gathered by villagers from the foreste and disposed of in the 
market-place (I. 412). Sometimes these were grown with 
care. Bodhisatta once earned his living as a kitchen- 
gardener by growing pot-herbs, pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers 
and other vegetables (I. 312). А false ascetic similarly culti- 
vated vegetables, pot-herbs and runners in a king's park and 
vended them to dealers (IV. 445). Between the town and 
the countryside the green-grocers (paupikam, harita-panpi- 
kam) bad a good volume of business (Il. 180, IV. 445; 
Cv. X. 10. 4; Baud, 111. 2. 5f). 

Cultivation of sugar-cane and the growth of sugar- 
industry was a notable feature of lodian 
economy. Diodorus is struck by the great 
heat and abundant moisture which combine to “‘ripen the 
roots which grow in the marsbes and especially those of the 
tall reeds" (IT. 36). These “tall reeds’ were probably 
grown in the rich alluvial lands, e.g., in the Ganges Doab 
where Arrian locates the river Oxymagis or Ikşumatî which 
finds mention also in the Ramayana (I. 70.9).! A grove of 
sugar-cane of the size of areca-nut tree (piga-rukkbappa- 
minam ucchuvanam) occurs in the forest scene of the 
Jatakas (V. 37). 

Among fibrous crops the chief was cotton—‘‘the trees in 
which wool grows'' (Eratosthenes) of which 
reference in the Jatakas is most common. 
1ı was richly grown as now in Suristra or Kathiawad 
(Peri. 41). Herodotus describes it as a wool, better than 
that of sheep, the fruit of trees growing wild in India. Jute 
and silk of different varieties were also cultivated with care 
the former being confined mainly to Bengal as now. From 
about the dawn of the Christian era the latter had a powerful 
competitor in Chinese fabrics. The growth of Пах (kbomam) 







Sugarcane. 








Fibrous crops, 











з Fhe Utd. Prove, ere still the foremost case producing province i India, Маши, 
esl returos for 1908-4 abow 1,700 өң. айе» se against 1,000. n Bengal and 600 in the 
Punjab, Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. Ш. p.39. 
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‘a emp bemp (siparp) was also widely known (Dn. XXIII. 29; 

ХП. 86. 14; Str. XV. i. 13). Pliny attributes to 
бышын spices and plant perfumes—spikenard 
cinnamon, pepper, ginger, myrrh, ete. (XII. 7.)— 
we may add, sandal and others.’ Narcotic drugs like 
opium, tobacco, ete., and tea and coffee are not found. The 
main forest products, besides fruits aod crops and vege- 
tables "of spontaneous growth," were gums, resins (sarjj 
rasam), drugs, dyes, lac, tumeric, cutch and myrobolans 
amalaka).” The cultivation of lac was particularly wide. 
Applied in varied industries, it provided maintenance for a 
large section of urban and rural population. 














According to the Arthadistra sea-beaches and river-banks 
Vogstabios ond (lands beaten by the foam ,—pbena-ghitab) 
ande 


are suitable for growing creeper-yicldw 
(wallipbalaw, ie., gourd, pumpkin, ete. ), moist-land (parivi 
hantáb) for long pepper, grapes and 
mpivika-ikgayim), the vicinity of wells for vegetables and 
roots küpa-paryyantàb säkamûlinäm), low grounds (harint- 
paryyantàb—the commentary explains as tbe dried bottom of 
pools) for green crops (haritakanàm). ‘The marginal 
furrows between rows of crops (pilyolapûnûtp) are to be 
utilised for growing a ty of plants and herbs of 
perfumery, materia medica, etc. The manures known 
to the Arthaéistra are duog and bones of cows, minute 
fisbes and milk of nuhi (Euphorbia Antiquorum, I1 24). 

Rotation of erops was known from very early times, by 
fallowing (Rv. VIII. 91. 5f.) and by sowing different 
alternately (Тай. Sam. 7.8) wo that the soil i» not 
impoverished (Y uktikalpat 41 f). 

















3 The besten of thase pradeta ani irate upo them ase емей in Bk Ш. 
EX 
Bee rr ©. Уз. 








CHAPTER VIII 
Famine AND IRRIGATION 


Megsethenes sa famine Growth ef tamine. Fros genet te эшш. 

Preventive measures. Draught ant бонй, irrigation Desks bare Whale: 
some laws of war. Live perts amt bai remedies Ма. 

‘Ameliorative measures Agric vere! beans, refuel works, Fomine neurone fat. 


Diodorus, on the authority of Megasthenes describes India 
; ۹ as а land of perennial plenty of which the 
«ше secret lay in ite admirable irrigation and 
river-system, а double rainfall, natural fertility of the soil 
and wholesome war-practices. “It is accordingly affirmed 
‘that famine has never visited India and that there bas never 
been a general scarcity of the supply of nourishing food" 
Qr. 36). 

Without doubt the assertion is too categorical. It would 
now be unnecessary labour to call piles of evidence to run it 
down, Instead of taking the statement itself too literally, 
the sociologist and historian may turn with profit to the 
‘causes for plenty adduced by the foreign observer. Examined 
“in the light of these and checked by the lative evidence 
of indigenous literature it boils down to the facts that in the 
Jast quarter of the 4th century B.C. there was по famine in 
Magadha worth the пате! and that famine bad not yet 
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grown into a major agrarian problem and its rigours did not 
approximate to contemporary conditions of Greece far less to 
existing conditions of India. 

‘The earliest famine cry echoed in the Rg-veda reflects а 

amine ie certo ma- Patriarchal society with primitive methods 

of irrigation afflicted by periodical 
droughts but with an abundant reserve of flora and {ашпа to 
fall back upon. Instances furnished by the oldest Buddhist 
records am apparently parochial and of sbort duration 
Pamines (duhbhikkha) are referred to associated with citios 
and a ‘heavy mortality" pithily appended, but the accounts 
are rare and brief, — Famine-stricken people are pictured an 
taking the flesh of elephant, horse, dog and snake (Mv, 
VI. 23. 10ff.), animals which appear among the normal diet 
of other racial groups. Elsewhere the people of Vesali are 
seen praying to the bhatas for relict against drought and 
plague (Sut. II. i) and the description of the havoc occurs 
only in the commontator’s introduction of centuries later. A 
common test of famine affliction i« that people fed not the 
whole congregation as was customary but only select bhik- 
khus by ticket (Cv. VI. 21. D. Etymologically the word 
“dubbhikkha' (whea even alms are scarce) does not connote 
heavy mortality and tbe early Pali accounts are а far ory 
from the harrowing details of later literature. 

The Jatakas show how famine stories were finding place 
in popular imagination and folk-lore. ‘For 
the space of three years he (Sakka) stopped 
the kingdom of Kasi and the country 
it were; scorched up, and no crops came to por- 
fection™ (V. 193 (). At Kosala once there wax a drought 




















Yn the Jahan. 





(а й ie өй inest SCO years istar thaw the time jt professes to moon, (80 I le solute 

Му priestly motive and the duration of tha calamity, —recatling the conventions! Mpir 

qur eem па bas beo а retary ыйа ot 4 sion srg ттун 
Vevedied with any бертын of асам. 
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so that crops withered aud water gare out io tauk and pool 
and “Bebes and tortoises buried themselves in the mud's 
(1.391). Elsewhere the people of Kalinga are said io have 
‘taken to robbery under the stress of famine (VI, 497). 
Auotber Käsi famine was so severe that even crows bad iw 
quit the land for men bad no food to spare for them 
(LI. 149), The intensity and proportions assumed may also 
be gauged from the reference that pestilence may follow in 
its wake (П. 367). 

A potential stage in the spread and intensification of 
Рагер famine was the destruction of the primeval 
` forests, the great natural reservoirs of rain 
which ''kept the fruit of the mor's rain till winter, 
while the light winter rains were treasured there in turn till 











tion (Ram, If. 80; Mbh. 1. 230 f, IX. 41. 14, X 10.5) 
which in course of their progress extended tbe rigour, 
recurrence and area of scarcity to make it a calamity of firat 
magnitude. 

‘The dkhyana portions of the Epics which generally 
represent Inter strata on the original themes show 
acquaintance with this problem in an aggravated form. 
A femine compelled the sage Visvamitra to abandon 
the land and his wife who was maintained by Matangs 
then a hunter (Mbb. 1. 71. 31). Drought» continued for 
many years at a stretch (valuvargiki) extending up to ten 
or twelve, have found indelible impression 10 publie 
memory. The Ràmüáyaga alludes to а bermitess who 
created fruits nnd roots and caused the Jabnavi to flow when 
‘the earth was parched by a ten-year drought (datavarsin- 
yana be loke ora aram, II. 117. 9 f.). The Kuru 
famine in Samvarana’s reign was the result ofa twelve 





T K washama Hoghins, op. wit., p. бөз. 
эз 
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years’ drought (anavrşfi-rdvadaéavarşik)’ to which even 
Animals and trees bad to succumb and the capital looked like 
city of ghosts (Mbh. I. 175. 38-46). Another twelve 
years’ drought in the regions about river Saraswat! caused 
great affliction to the rris (IX. 51. 22 ff). But the most 
doleful description of a twelve years" drought in the Epics 
runs as follows : 

Not even dew-drops could be seen what to speak of 
clouds. Lakes, s, and springs were dried up. The 
assemblies and charity foundations suspended their business. 
Sacrifices were in abeyance. Agriculture and cattle-rearing 
were given up. Markets and shops were abandoned. Stakes 
for binding sacrificial animals disappeared. Festivals died 
out. Everywhere heaps of bones were seen and cries of 
creatures heard. The cities were depopulated, bamlete 
burnt down. People fled from fear of one another or of 
robbers, weapons and kings, Places of worships were 
deserted. The aged were turned out of their houses. Kine, 
goats, sheep and buffaloes fought and died in large numbers, 
‘The Brühmapas died without protection. Herbs and plants 
withered. The earth looked like trees in a crematorium. 
In that dreadful age when righteousness was at an end, men 
bereft of senses in hunger began to eat one another 
(vabhramuh ksudhità marttyàb kbādamānā} parasparam,— 
XII. 141. 13 f.).* 

‘These figures and depictions, legendary as they are, 
conjure up protracted droughts and famines afflicting back- 
ward areas? and taking a heavy toll of Ме. The good old 

1 Seeing the cootedt as it is, itis pedantio nonsense to suggest for the phrase 
the meaning “ the drought that curen onec in every Unive genre.” 

? Tbe Goseluding phrase may meso tbat the people tosk to plunder apd repine 
ea the goods of others and not actasily to capoibaliem. Moreover as И s а 12 genre" 
drooghi and at tbe transition from iretá to dicipar e good margin may be lent for 

padogo. 


























1 “Like the arid plaice of Bind and Rajpolsos. From ple acd Jatake eridenoes, 
Mie Kurs lend appears as notorious for famine. 
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days when there was no fear of hunger (ksudhübhaya), when 
rains showered in due time and the produce was juicy 
(kàlavarsi са parjanyab 4asyáni rasavanti ca) bad gone for 
ever and remained only to be recalled with mournful yearning 
(Mbb. 1. 68. 8-10). 
The Arthaéüstra catalogues fire, flood, pestilence, famine 
and maraka as providential calamities (daivapidapam, VIII. 
4). It may also be observed that Kautilya's teacher who 
spoke from experience of an earlier regime 
andes Mie thougbt pestilence as a graver catastrophe 
than famine, and he is controverted by his 
illustrious pupil to the effect that the evils of pestilence are 
localised and remediable, of famine countrywide (sarvadesa- 
pidanam) and costly to life (prinioimajivanay "eti). The legal 
injunction as well on the inviolability of stridhana is relaxed 
in case of famine when the husband may consume it without 
obligation to refund (III. 2; Yaj. IT. 143). Manu slackens 
tbe caste rules on food, ete., during famineand allows inferior 
callings to be pursued by higher orders (X. 97). In the law- 
codes famine or bunger became one of the recognised causes 
of slavery. 
Thus with the clearance of forests, increase of popula- 
tion and rise of socio-economic partitions, famine became n 
major agrarian problem before the dawn 
ade" peye le of the Christian era: and princes and 
peoples turned after bitter travail from 
fast and prayer to mechanical devices against drought and 
flood. Though irrigation is not unknown in the Rg-veds 
(X.68.1; 99. 4; 25; ЭЗ. 13), its bymns dilate less on 
plucky and gallant struggle with nature than on prayers and 
magic directed to Indra the raingiver (111.8; VIII. 118. 
55; X. 49). Coming down to the Atharvan poet we find 
him also praying that the suu, lightning and excessive rain 
may not ruin his crop and devise charms for the same 
purpose (VIL 11, IV. 15, ҮІ. 128). Passing on to the 
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earliest Buddhist liternture, a gradual change jn outlook is 
marked,——when states and peoples awaken to action. By 
careful diagnosis of the causes of famines and injury to 
erops, they begin to explore specifics and apply preventive 
and remedial measures instead of trusting over-much on the 
humour of the gods. 

‘The typical herald of famine in those days was drought, 
and its only redress is planned irrigation. ln Buddha’ 
time the khettas of Magadha were inter- 
sected by a network of canals and ridges,— 
rectangular and curvilinear which marked 
the boundaries of arable plots ' and which resembled a patch- 
work robe (civara) such as is prescribed by Buddha as a 
pattern for the order being the least covetable thing (Mv. 
УШ. 12. 1-2). Watering projects were undertaken by 
ts who “conducted the water as they pleased '* 

spat nettiká, Dhp. 80, 145; Therag. 19, 

ere designed to regulate the inflow and ou 
m the khettas after the sowing (udokau 
atinetvà ninnetabbam, Су. УП, 1, 2, ef. 
V. 17. 2) The canals and tanks were apparently 
dug by co-operative effort and for co-operative irrigation 
(Jat. L 199 f, 336 412). In tbe Epics іж manifest the 
sense of royal responsibility in tbe matter. “Are large sod 
swelling lakes excavated all over thy kingdom at proper 
intervals without ngriculture being in thy realm entirely 











Irrigation i in Peli 
worka and Epics 





























ei pesma) (аларам —Beddbaghona’s vote "смага. 

лабеле, A ray wim division would not help distribution of 

retard and in rowe (рено нце = Пайда ӯћиеа has ' ayawato e vittharate ea digbe 

tuarigadabandbany') sod һу enteral ridges Uioarizabandhare—Baddhaghows gives 

wsrigedaliendlams aud by cross boundoriva (sibghipeka- 

анын Вафа она explaine “wargedam vinivijjhites маале singhilake 
Сабыт (hano ацын Э 7. 

7 The weltilas, ш зове (rom the commentary ani from the general purport ef. 
the verse, are net simply mwer carriers bot tailiers uf canals and aquedueia whe foree 
e water lo go where it wuld not qu by йө! 7— Махнете pole îa the Dhome- 
eda, B. B. K УМ 
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dependent on the showers of beaven?™ So says Магада to 
Yudbis(bira in his discourse on administrative principles 
(kaccid rástre tn{agani pürpáni ca vrhantī ca: bhagaéo vini- 
vistáni па kryi-rdevamátrká, Mbb. II. 5.77.). Rima eulo- 
gisen the land of Kosala as adevamátrkah, i.e., relying on irri- 
gation and not on rainfall (Ram, IT, 100. 45) and the Artha- 
tra uses the same epithet to describe the qualities of a 
good country (VI. 1). The advance made in irrigation may 
be imagined from the anecdote that when a teacher sent his 
pupil to stop а breach in the water-course of a certain field, 
the latter bad to lio down to stop tbe flood and prevent vital 
injury to the crops (Mbb. I. 3). The position is confirmed 
by а parable the implication of which is tbat guards were 














employed at the vital spots of embankments, the rupture 
whereof would cause a great flood and damage.’ 

But the Jàtakas and the Epics do not shed off tbe belief 
in the dispensation of Sakka or Indra who 
held the key to their varner from beaven. 


Vn the Аннан. 







with the lure of divine 
I. 8; cf. Vr. XIV. 28), 
"The Arthadastra marks tbe evolution of a completely eov- 
nomic outlook. Except for a formal chanting of Vedic 
mantras (11. 24), the author concentrates on various pre- 
cautionary measures among which the largest attention is 
given to irrigation, In Buddha's time irrigation contri 
vances hardly excelled the old Vedic mechanisms ; water was 
drawn by means of the lever, the bullock-team* or the wheel 
ара axle (Cv. V. 16. 2). The Arthasastra evinces а 









Mibli— paires yoktah ey ij. jelapraara 
з puta 
3 The wading Иеге between “hersket 
‘explaine—‘euceati gote va 
akahasayautaio. 
< Callerattalem, Baddbaghees y note—Tarabatiaghatiysuiniy” ie not clear 
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ga- 
tion projects (I. 9). The offender who breaks the dam of a 
tank full of water (udakadbaranam setum bhindatah) shall b» 
drowned in that very tank (IV. 11, Manu, IX. 979). Its 
irrigation methods by means of mechanical contrivances and 
air power are corroborated in a later Pallava plate' and in the 
Sukraoîtisûra (IL. 320-24). The costly and perfected water- 
works nocessitated the lovy of a graduated water-rate (udaka- 
bbaga) and the testimony of the Sukraniti is concurrent 
AV ii 29). Butif such works are dug by peoples 
themselves, nothing sl realise pro- 
fit twice the expenditure (Arth. III. ‚н. 949-44). 
This provision laid down with slight variation by two out- 
standing treatises on political economy separated by at least 
nine hundred years is a most eloquent testimony to tradition 
and its influence on sociological development in ancient 















India, 
Later epigraphic records supply copious illustrations of 
P magnificent state enterprises. Instances 


in early inscriptions are few und far 
between. Still we do bot altogether lack examples of 
private initiative for sinking wells and reservoirs under royal 
encouragement. The Ara inscription of Kanigka II alludes 
to "а well dug by Dasafota...for the welfare of all beings’: 
on which the king threw a lac as a religious gift, An 
Andhra inscription of Sri Pulomayi’s reign (identified by 
Sukthankar with Pulumāyi Ш) speaks of a well sunk by a 
gahapatika (Ep. In. XIV. 7, 9). Asa protagonist of irriga- 
tion schemes, the Mauryas do not stand on Aéoka's Edicte 
alone. They took a vigorous interest in the irrigation of the 
country-side, Meganthenes enumerates а class of officers 
distinguished from those entrusted with the administration of 
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the city and of the military, who ‘superintend the rivers, 
measure the land, as is done io Egypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is let out from the main canals into 
their branches, so that everyone may bave an equal supply 
ofi" (Str. XV. i. 50). The Junagadh Rock Inscription of 
Rudradiman states bow the Sudaráana lake excavated by the 
governor of Candragupta Maarya, restored and adorned with 
conduits by Asoka's governor, bad subsequently an enor- 
mous breach and was dried up; and “when the people 
in their despair of having the dam rebuilt were loudly 
lamenting"  (ponab ^ »etubandha-oairsyt bāhābbutasu 
prajüsu), the Saka prince undertook the reconstruction in 
the teeth of ministerial opposition with a large outlay of 
capitol and furnished the lake with a ''natural dam, well- 
planned conduits, drains, and means to guard against foul 
matter." The dimensions of the dam (420 cubitex420 
eubits x75 cubits) give an iden of tbe vastness of the reser- 
voir, and this was constructed by the Meuryas even in an 
outlying province. King Kbàravela of Kalinga claims to 
bave similarly strengthened the embankments of springs and 
lakes with a large expense,—in the famous inscription of 
Hathigumpba, And Rudradáman was not the solitary instance 
of his line in magnificent irrigation enterprises. A Sanchi 
inscription of the 3rd century A.D. records the excavation of 
a well by а Saka chief (mabadapdaniyaks) of perennial 
water-supply for all (salilal sarvadbigamyab sad4); aod an 
inscription of the 2nd century in Kathiawad says that а 
general (senhpati) of tbe time of the Keatrapa Rudrasimba 
caused а well to be dug and embanked in the village of Raso- 
padra for the welfare and comfort of all living beings (sarva- 
satvànám hits sukbartham).* r 
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‘Though tlood figures in Vedic prayers, 
among the deieapidanama of the Arthasistra aud among the 
dteyah of the Mababbirate (V. 62.17), as enumerated iu 
the Ригада»! as forerunner of famine, it is overshndowed 
by drought in all sorts of literature, Ln those when 
the river system had probably its natural flow and was not 
silted up as now, food did not pay an annual visit with 
the monsoon. In tbe Jatakas there is a solitary case of grains 
being washed away io the rainy season but obviously the 
khettas were not flooded, for '' the corns had just sprouted ** 
(sassünam gabbhagshagakslo jito) and the villagers expected 
a fair harvest if they could hold on for two months 
(II. 185).* 

In the introduction to the Mahäsupina Jitake is narrated 
how at the sign of desired rain * men shall go forth to 
bank up the dykes with spade and basket in Баай" 
(parisssa — kuddilapifakahatthesa jip — bandhanattts 
nikkhantesu—l. 336). he implicatà is same iù t 
Mahàbbárata simile recalling the uselessness of closing the 
embankments after the water is let out (gatodake setubandho: 
—М1П. 86.2). The Rimáyaga allegorically refers to dykes 
releasing rain water (prayiliva navodakam—II. 62.10). In 
the Milinda the khettas are seen provided with sluices 
(mitika) to bring in water aod embankments (mariyada) to 
keep the water in (P. 416). The control over inflow and 
outflow of water appears in the irrigation process of the 
Vinaya passage quoted above, It seems that the ditches cut 
across the embankments raised around the plots, to bo fed 
from tanks, wells and rivers in case of drought, to let out 
surplus water during excessive rainfall, and in times of rain 


A Thean are sin eleme of stacey, sin., без, ool, loe, rai, bird вый 
экмей je referred ta ia My. ШІ, 9, 41 Mo, тө MIL Р, SPP. > 
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after prolonged drought the gaps in the cubankments were 
sealed up to hold the water for the eun-barnt plots almost 
exactly вв peasants do to-day. 

But freaks of nature were not conquered by the 
mechanic's art. To illasteate the superiority of Providence 
over human effort, Krypa cites to Arjuna the case of artificial 

effectively 


develops though always besten, with the growth 
the problem which it is called upon to answer; and 
hence it is that the history of Kashmir between the Sth 

and 10th centuries simultaneously present the miraculous 

; engineering feats of Sakuna and Suyys as well as the most 


Of course the Indians gathered two harvests annually 
and this is not told by foreigners alone.” The Milinda even 
speaks of a third monsoon (pavussaka ?) 

ee in the year besides the rainy season 
proper and tbe early winter-raine (p. 114). Tbe Artha@istre 


raising of а second crop by the cultivators (V. 2). After a 
meteorological dissertation it charts the crops in order of 
the quantity of rains required for exch and instructs cultiva- 
tion of scheduled crops with a forecast of the rains (prabhüto- 
dakam alpodakam và daeyam vàpayet, I1. 24) 

‘The peculiarly Indian belligerent custom which 
removed another prolific source of 
lem Wee (amine, in deference 16 which bosti 
Parties spared husbandmen and cultivated , land as 


Жо Rajetaratgigs, V.m- 
Diet. П, BO: Su. XV. i ЗА. СУ. ‘harmeduhapremtonss besten 
Clea v epee sibhgayet.—Àrh IT. BL” pubiecse parents! < 
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inviolable’ and  *'neither ravage "an enemy's land 
with fire, nor cut down its trees," struck the Greek 
visitor,—for in the Hellenic world and in every 
land and in every age, famine has followed in the 
trail of a civil war or an international war of attr 
An international law, however, depends for its observance 
in the last resort on the good sense and enlightened self- 
interest of tes. And it will be too much to think that 
in ancient India all the princes and statesmen were far- 
sighted enough or guided by humane principles, In fact, 
foreign invasion is included in tbe Purünic list among 
the enemies of crops and the Machiavellian author of the 
Arthaéüstra would not spare an enemy's corn-fields when 
strategica! considerations urged such a measure (IX. 1). 
Destruction of enemy's crops (virudha&chbedana, sasyaghitn) 
is repeatedly enjoined also in the Sintiparva as а maxim 
of rüjadharma (59. 49; 69,38; 103.40; 120,10). But these 
exceptions must always be allowed in international code and 
the Greek testimony need not be totally dismissed solely 
оп the score of the latter," ‘There are no historical instances 
of native forces who ** devastate the land and ruin the crops 
of their enemies," In the Ramayana is related how the 
vünara host marching to Татка along the Eastern Ghats 
kept the cities and countryside (janapada) at arm's length 
out of fear for Rama's terrible discipline (VI. 4.38). A 
Pandya inscription of the Oth century A.D. preserves an 
agreement entered into by local chieft h the beadman 
of a village or a group of villages, by which the former 
solemnly undertook when they and tbeir retainers were 
fighting, to avoid inflicting any injury upon villages or 
their property and promised to pay compensation of 100 



































+ Husbesimes are exempt from Sghiieg and other publie services. They are 
inviolable even ia time of war; '' belag regarded ва public benefactore ere protectnd 
from all folury."* Diod. II, 40; Str. XV. L 80 41, 40-0, 

Washburn Hopkins op. ot. p. 367. 
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рапата for any injury to a cultivator and 500 ралат» for 
the destruction of every village." 
Other factors occasionally aggravated scarcity or 
destroyed crops over a small area. Depredations of live 
pests called for serious attention. The 
a uhia ^ Atharvaveda prepares spells for the exter- 
mination of vermins and insects (IV.50, 
52). ‘The Chindogya Upanisad tells that locusts (mataci) 
blighted the face of the Kuru land by ruining its crops so 
that а sage bad to move to a neighbouring country along 
with his wife and live on sour gruel (kulmisa, I. 10. 1-8). 
Locusts (alabhab) swarming upon a corn-field appear in 
Epic similes (Каш. VII. 7.3; Mbh. УШ. 24.92). Gobhila 
prescribes sacrifices at molehills to the king of moks 
@kburaja,—Grbyasitra, IV, 4,31). In the Arthasastra 
rats figure as a veritable nuisance for which no better 
remedy is devised than rearing of cate. Birds, beasts 
and thieves caused much annoyance and necessitated the 
employment of field-watches of which the Játakas contain 
many examples. In one case’ а plot entrusted to а 
watchman is ravaged by parrots before his nose (IV. 277; 
ef. V. 336). The peasants are constantly preoccupied 
against the forays of deer-berds in harvest time (I. 143, 
158, 154; IV. 262). The fowlers and hunters rendered 
a social service by the destruction of these pests and if 
Megasthenes’ evidence is to be credited, they received in 
Maurya India a subsidy of grain from the king for the 
salutary job (Str. XV. i. 41). Corns might be destroyed 
by hailstorm (aémavrsti, Ram, ПІ. 31.397 karakavassamr 
Mil. p. 308). A corn ease called setatthika’, (blight) 
sometimes spoiled rich rice-fields, as another called 























X перон om the Progress of Epigraphy in Southern India, 1014-15,—quoted in 
Havell's Aryan Rule in Indie, p. 231. 
+ A harer pest (раак) which lights thr hea of раду smeble to get the 
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mafjetthika exterminated sugar-canes (Cv, X, 1.6; An. IV. 
279) and caused famine and mortality (dvibitika setatthika 
salakavutel, Vin. III. 6.15, 87; IV. 323; An. I. 159; Sn. IV. 
323 ; dussassam setatthikam salàkavuttam, An. I. 160). Over- 
population may have occasionally caused shortage of food for 
which the Arthasistra prescribes reclamation and colonisation 
of waste lands (svadesa-bhisyandavamanena, II, 1); but this 
factor bore no analogy to the present population problew 
which is accentuating unemployment, starvation and want 
all the year round. 





Proceeding from the prayers and spells of the Vedas 
and the fasts and moral vows of the Jütakas we discern 
in later literature the evolution of a 
medley of precautions and cures from a 
strenuous grapple with the food problem,—ranging from 
pettiest nostrums to the most effective relief-achemes. The 
passage quoted above from Narada’s admonitions continues + 
““ If the food or seed-grains of the agriculturists fall short, 
do уоп grant with kindness Joans unto them at the rate of 1 
p.c.2"" 

Kaceinna bhaktam vijaüen kargakasyavasidati 

Pratyekafíca? &atam vrddhyà dadûsy rqam anugrabam 

Mbh. П. 5. 78, 

In the Arthagastra agricultural loan advanced by the 
king is called dpamityaka and its accounts are supervised 
by the Treasurer (IT. 15). The king shall also distribute 
weeds and provisions gratuitously in famine (vijabhaktopa- 
grabam)* or he апау inaugurate relief works in forts and 


! The Siatipares exhibits the recognition of the recismaticn snd fertilisntion of 
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3 Cf. Jaluka IV, 199, mbere » king distributes fond money ibhattevetensin? 
in the city without least neglect Vo amy body." 
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set up irrigation schemes. Doles may be given from either 
his own reserve fund, or from the amassed store of the rich 
who must be mercilessly taxed (kargagam) and despoiled 
(vamanam, IV. 3). This idea of progressive taxation 
‘of higher income and expropriation of hoarded wealth in a 
national crisis, so curtly asserted in the Arthasastra, does 
not stand in isolation in Indian political economy, The 
administrative theory embodied in the oft-quoted dictum 
that the king is the devourer of the rich (Mbh. III. 2. 39; 
; Jat, III, 302) when applied by a judicious 
ruler could take no other form. This communistic doctrine, 
although dangerous in a rapacious or irresponsible band, 
nevertheless conduced to partial equalisation of wealth and 
modification of bardsbip by distributing it over the whole 
society. - 

Loans of provision and gratuitous relief were distributed 
-by royal, private or corporate endeavour. A fragmentary 
and mutilated terra cotta inscription found in Mabisthan 
records the order of a Maurya prince to the Mahimatra of 
Pupdranagara directing the latter to help faminc-striken 
samvamgiyas with loans in cash (gaydaka) and corn 
(dbanya) which they are to repay in better days to the royal 
treasury.’ The Sobgaura Plate, supposed to be an early 
Maurya document by К. P. Jayaswal and by Fleet records 
an order of the Mabāmñtras of Srivasti to the effect that 
certain store-houses (kothagalani) at Triveni, Mathura, 
Сайса, Modàma and Bhadra are to be opened to cultivators 
in seasons of distress.* In the Gabapati Jataka, the vil- 
Jagers obtained an ox for loan from the bħojaka on condition 
of paying in kind from the nex! barvest (II. 135). In the 
Kalpadeuma Avadana, the rich men of Srivasti® collectively 
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undertook to feed the famine-stricken. The charity founda- 
tions of the pious rich, royal and private, frequently des- 
eribed in the Fitaka stories and the inscriptions had a press- 
ing job for amelioration. 

А bealtby policy of embargo on food grains as an emer- 
gent measure is indicated by Medhatithi who cites the 
instance of crops during famine to illustrate Manu's rule 
against the exportation of articles forbidden by the state to 
be taken out of the country (VILI. 399), As a last resort 
the Artbadistra suggests the migration of the population 
en masse to a land of rich harvest or where water is available 
(V. 3; VIT, 4; ХШ. 1). 

"The surest guarantee against famine inculeated by every 

Shade of thought upon rulers as the firat 
lesson of statecraft, was an enlightened 
revenue policy. The protection that was 
the king's duty in return for the sadbhaga was not only 
protection of life and property, but ensuring the harvest and 
insuring against famine. In  Ráma's administrative 
discourse to Bharata it is one of the basic principles of 
statesmanship to subsidise cultivators for their prosperity 
(eşan guptipanbaraib kaccit te bbarapam кка, Ram. II. 
100. 48). In the Dighanikaya a-chaplain advises a king 
that the proper approach towards diminution of crime is 
not taxation and punishment but subsidising cattle-rearers 
and farmers with fodder and seed-corn (V. 11). The forts 
that are found in the Epics stocked with wealth and all sorts 
of food grains served a double purpose of defence of the realm 
against mortals and against gods. A passage in the Nj 
våkyàmrtam of Somadevasüri enjoins by implication that 
the king sliould accumulate grain as a safeguard against 
famine (VIIL 6) and the Artbasistra explicitly directs the 
king to earmark half the store collected by him for nn 
“insurance fund against public calamities (arddham Apad- 
artham janapadinaim sthapayet, II. 15.). 
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An interesting sidelight on the prevailing mode of ven- 
iors рашу ‘UHR, Grievances and the idea of royal 
nee responsibility and attitude during famine 

is thrown by certain typical passages of 

the Jataka stories. When the crops fail from drought, the 
victims flock to the capital, gather in the palace courtyard 
and make a row or waitin deputation, The king appears 
on the balcony and is accosted for drought. He gives 
sympathetic hearing to the spokesmen, dismisses the hunger- 
marchers with assurances and observes fasts and the moral 
code which however do not avail. Although tbe stories 
end in inevitable anticlimax,—practising of kuru piety, 
+ breaking of an ascetic's virtue or a white elephant ulti- 
mately causing rainfall (II. 367M, V. 193f, VI. 487), they 
testify to an exalted conception of trusteeship which was 
less vaunted but more observed than India’s present masters. 
A king agrees to lead his daughter for the breaking of an 
ascetic's virtue and bringing rains. “ Thus for the protec- 
tion of his realm did be talk with bis daughter even of such 
things as should not be uttered and she readily acceded 
“very well 

Evam sh dhitara saddhim akathetabbam pi ritthapari- 
planam nissAya kathesi, | SA'pi * sãdhû ' "ti жарар 

Тһе origin of the idea of king's responsibility is in the 
conception that rain is produced by sacrifice (Yajûad bhavati 

Mbh. VI. 97. 14). The king protects sacrifices, 

i n (T. 41. 29/, VII 
55.42). Hence there are no rains and no harvests in a. king- 
dom without king (1.105.44; Rám.II. 67. 9) or with an absen- 
teo king (Mbh. Т. 175. 38M) or of which the king violates the 
code of piety (IIT. 110) even to the extent of delivering a 
refugee to a foe (V. 12.19). It is however not always 
merely sacrifices and abstract piety but good administration 
in the concrete manifested in benevolent and non-partisan 
administration, protection from internal pests and foreign 
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КЫ Идо EAR end judicious revenue policy that act 
ав safety valve against [amine and ite precursors (II. 13. 12, 
33.5). This realistic notion is implied in the grouping of 
famine and pestilence with robbers who make favourite 
haunts of misgoverned kingdoms (УП. 95.25). At any rate 
tbe association of sovereign responsibility with public 
calamities had a firm and ubiquitous/hold on popular mind * 
so that it wis high tribute to a king's administrative ability 
and a token of divine favour on him to affirm that in bis 
reign there was no famine. 

Denunciation of unrighteous rule. in snered books, 
Brahmapical and Buddbist, was no doubt a priestly fabrica- 
tion intended to hold the contumacy of kings under a threat 
to good government. But since unjust taxation i* the most 
notorious violation of the divine law, the theory no longer 
remains a clerical myth but becomes an economic fact. 
When Buddba prophesied famine as nemesis of unrighteous 
rule, һе empbasised that kings would be "'erushing tbeir 
subjecta like sugar-canes m a (wechuyante ucchu- 
ganthiki viya manusse pilenth), a choice and oft-quoted 
imagery (Jat. I. 339, IT. 240). Instances are there of rulers 
who impoverished their subjects with fleecing demands. To 
guard against this danger, economists and law-givers of all 
schools and denominations standardised the land revenue 
at } of the prodace (or profit?) to be maintained with some 
elasticity considering, the taxable capacity of the tenants and 
the needs of thé state. The author of the Arthasistra i 
his unscrupulous search for means to fill the royal exchequer, 
does not forget to. warn emphatically against ing a 
tax which ie not ripe, f.e; which shall spoil the very roe 
(У: 2), апа to prescribe remissions (parihāram) of cultiva- 
tors’ taxes in emergency (IL. 1). This legal injunction was 

Y A mach tater Таный piese detailiog the oserous шм. 
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шейи to be observed during drought (Mbh. XIII. 61.25). 
"Phe fact that they paid only a tax on produce or profit and 
no rent on land eliminated a fruitful source of oppression 
and enabled them to tide over а crisis unencumbered by an 
additional burden from above. _ 

If the king had to maintain a bigh standard of personal 
conduct to keep off famine, that does not 
mean that tbe people bad a free licence. 
"The gods might suspend the rains owing to the unrightcous- 
ness of the people (An. I. 160; IL. 75) or for the negligence 
of the Brübmanical rites (Ch. Dhp. p. 111). On the obverse 
pious men may call a downpour from the sky by their obser- 
vances (Mil, p. 120). Famine could never visit Sàkadwipn 
because people were virtuous there (Mbh. VI. 11. 100. 
The piety of Arundhati dispelled a terrible twelve years" 
drought (IX. 48. 40). 


‘Thus the ancients suffered under and fought gamely 
Шз tmn against the areb-peril of  food-crops. 
Amidst the diversity of time and local 

conditions, famine conditions were broadly the same due to 
the somewhat uniform land revenue system and administra- 
tive maxims, and to the absence of communication, large 
soale industrialisation and overpopulation. The frequency 
and rigour of famine, despite the harrowing details with 
which they are at times enlivened—these must be read with 
proper discount for popular and poetical love for magnifying 


ii лаев" аке materially from moder 
sonditions Тһе severe outbreaks of scarcity in ancient 


Peoples’ responsibility. 
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МО ынан да кь tradition aud 
folklore because they were exemplary visitations from 
Heaven coming at long intervals to punish the accumulated 


hy as wag perhaps totally unknown in ancient India,—in 
one Indian province or locality may be expected once in 60 
years and that drought, followed by acute distress, comes by 
routine opor in 11 or 12 увага! As for the alertness of state 
and people for redress the pet phrase of ‘oriental stoicism’ is 
more appropriate to modern times than to remote antiquity. 
Excavation of irrigation canals under corporate initiative 
like the ‘Anderson КБА" of Brabmanbaria was not unique 
but habitual affair. The ideas of remission of taxes and 
advance of loans whieh did not dawn until 1880 to the 
Indian Government,’ throve with Indo-Aryan economists 
earlier than the Christian era; and so did the scheme of 
famine insurance fund which was taken our rulers as 
late a» about tbe close of the last century,” and then left 
again аз а dead letter. 

So in s way, Megastbenes stands vindicated against the 
charge of mendscity. Famine as we know it, was unknown 
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"CHAPTER IX 
^ Land REVENUE AND ALLIED CHARGES 


"The social contract Canons of taxation, certainty i convenience. - 

"King’s sbate— bhaga. OF redoce or of profit? Cadastral survey,  Asseestoent in 
noh ex in grain? ы 

Additions) revenues—surtanes, lar. vorvie, Denevolences Kays! domaine, 
Саше бах. Royalties. Miscellaneous imposte. Keveoue-feee lands. Transfer of 
revenue Jalgi кумент? Remission and reduction of revenue. 

‘Weaknesses of the revenue «yslem. Kuergescy laws. Exemption to Bratimapas 

_ Working of the revenue eyslem. Moderate rnd сүргөн ín. 

Tole ef the state in rural eroremy. The budget 
werk. peer int, famine Foljet, law sod 
between theory and practice io ihe rever ve 





penditwre— public 
Divergence 









Phe origin ef land revenue isa old as the origin of 
v. Even in the early Vedio period, the Indo-Aryan 
polity"was sufficiently organised to collect regular taxes 
called bali which apparently consisted of 
. contributions from agricultural produc 
and from the stock of cattle paid by the villagers at certain 
Specific rates.’ In-post-Vedie works we have for the first 
“time classified lists of the sources of king's revenue together 
with the customary rates of each, They, moreover, approach 
the modern European thought in consciously formulnting- - 
general rules and maxims of taxation as well as the princi- 
ples of application of special taxes. The fundamental 
concept of taxation seen in early Dharmasütras is that the 
king ін entitled to a tax for the service of protection? This 
theory is based upon a corresponding conception of contract 
between the ruler and his subjects, The theory of social 
contract ns given in Manu and the Santiparva (07.231) 
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allows-the king- 1/50 of animmls and metale and 51/1000 
grain with the fairest maiden, military service. and 1/4 of 








amount as is its wont—véz., to. 1/6 of grains and 1109 0 
© merchandise, certain features are common їп this story ofl 
the traditional origin of kingship. First, the people submit 
te being fixed by 
themselves. Secondly, the taxes are given to the chosen - 
‘king as wages for ensuring protection and prosperity. 
‘Thirdly, the king i» answerable to subjects for violating the 

principles of just punishments and taxes. 
‘The law-books do not show any further evolution of 
publie control of raising and appropriation of money, But 
they provide moral sanctions. The 
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old writers on law and polity, countenanced™ 


t no uncertainty in tbe assessment. of king's 
dues and left. no: room for arbitrary collection at Jenast in 
normal times. Even what seems to be most high-handed 

© and oppressive from modern standpoint was sought to be 
justified by reference to authorities who defined every tax 
with laborious- precision. «Every tax-payer knows what he 
- basto pay and no ruler сап impose anything, beyond ошу 
lawful taxes. Over-collection by officers is not eonnived 
“at, “Whoever doubles the revenue ents into the vitality 
of the country " and punishment is enjoined for the 
tradueer (Artb. If. 9; Suk. i. 6170. Kinds and assess- 
"ments. of taxes and appropriation of money were considered 
ne Law violation of which 
was anathema and meant grave public discontent 

Thus the early Indian taxation syste was not stranger 

fo the canon of certainty. It was equally alive to the other 

modern canon of taxation, viz., con- 
gestus venience. A set of rules formulated in 
Mapu (VIL 128, 139, 1700, the Santiparva (57. 170) 
She Artha£üstra (II. 1) embodies the recognition that stu 
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revenues ultimately depend on the production of wealth by 
individuals so that whatever injures the latter is bound to 
“react on the former, that while taxation subserves the 
essential needs of the state, it involves a diminution of the 
peoples’ wealth so that the statesman's task is to reconcile 
tbe.needs of the state with the interests of the subjects. 
‘This point is cleared up by the same authorities by means of 
a host of analogies from nature (Arth. V. 2; Manu, VII. 
128f; Sp. 71.16@; 87.908; 88.40. The king should 
resemble the leech which sucks blood gently without caüsing 
pain to the victim; the florist who plucks flowers but 
lenves more of them in the garden for fature supply and not 
the coal-merchant who burns all trees outright; the bee 
which does not sip all the honey of the flower at a timo; 
the cow-herd who does not pierce the udder of the cow with 
the hope of a capital milk-supply ; the mouse which nibbles 
the heels of a sleeping man with its sharp teeth xo gradually 
that the wound is imperceptible, The essence of these 
metaphors is that taxation should not sap the productive 
source but leave a decent producer's surplus, that taxes 
should be levied or increased by easy instalments and not in 
a lump or by jumps, and that these should be raised at a 
time and place convenient for the subjects,—all these as 
much on economie ая on political grounds, 
* "The main item of land revenue is the customary share of 
agricultural income indifferently termed bhàga or bali 
levied on ordinary revenue-paying lands. Manu fixes it 
between 1/6, 1/8 or 1/12 according to the quality of the soil 
(VIL 130) Gautama raises the lower limt to 1/10 (X. 24). 
Sukra’s schedule gites 1/6, 1/4, 1/3 and 1/2 according to the 
nature of soil, rainfall and irrigation facilities (LV. ii. 227-30). 
1t ix noticeable that there is a gradual rise from the moderate 














1 "Tb male canset have bea rant for the varying moeda і the etal for which a 
© different schedule is given өнен Беле CK. LIW). ‘The erboliaet's beta om Сенен X. 24 
removes sil doubt on the poimi, 2 
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traditional rate of 1/10. "he Arthasastra in its characteristic 
fashion substitutes 1/6 for the customary 1/10 in the story of 
the beginning of kingship (I. 13). This rate had a wide 
currency and a firm hold on legal mind, so much so that the 
King was addressed with the familiar sobriquet ‘ sadbhdgin" 
(Arth. IL. 15; Baudh. I. 10. 18. 1; Vas. I. 42; Vig. 
IIT. 22. Рагавага. If. 14; Nar. XVIII. 48; Sp. 69.25; 
71.10. But elsewhere the Arthaéastra significantly 
recommends upland (sthala) and lowland (kedàra) to 
be entered separately in the field-register of the gopa 
and enjoins a threefold gradation of villages after the 
manner of Gautama and Manu upon the revenue officer 
(samübartr, IT. 35; cf. Suk. IV. ii. 2200). This together 
with a similar reference in Book V, chapter 2, indicates that 
differential rates for different classes of soils аге intended. 
"The Agnipurina again mentions rates between 1/6 and 1/8 for 
different kinds of paddy crops (223.26f). ‘Thus the assews- 
ment varied according to the quality of land and the nature 
of the crop: the sadbhága was only a traditional or average 
rate, not the fixed or universal rate, in this respect rese 
bling somewhat the ‘tithe’ in European fiscal terminology. 
This fairly high rate of 1/6 or 1676 p.c. has been 
adversely compared to the present rate which is estimated 
between 7 to 10 p.c.;' and tbe view that assessment of 
holdings falls much lighter in British than in ancient India 
has been upheld not only by Anglophils and modern adminis- 
trators but also by scholars in oriental studies * But was 
taxation really fixed at ms high an average as 1676 p.c. in 
ancient India? It has been scarcely supposed that while in 
British India the rate of 7-10 p.e. is 
efe Protec’ assessed on gross produce, the old average 
rate of 16°6 p.c. was most probably levied 
оп profit. Kullaka explains Manu VII. 130 in the sense 


* Imperia! Gazetteer, IV. p. 217. 
Э Wasbborn Hopkics : op. cit. ; M. М. Gopal : op. cit. 
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that the «hare is to be estimated on the increase upon the 
capital employed (mûlyädhikyoh mülyadadhikayob). Medhá- 
tithi and Govindaraja are concurrent and Nandana is even 
morevexplicit. * In every case the xhare ix on profit made 
after deducting ем (marvatra vyayavyatiriktn-l 
vigayd bhagakalpana). In the Santiparva it. is enjoined 
that taxes should be fixed not on gross income but after 

examination of incomes and expenditure (120.9). 

An analysis of Sukra's maxims corroborates the presump- 
tion. As the first postulate of good agriculture it is stated 
that “that agriculture is successful which yields э profit 
twice the expenditure (including government demand— 
rajabbágadivyayatá) after duly considering the variations 
in actual produce from good, middling or bad lands. 
Anything less than that inflicts saffering on the people’ 
(IV ii, 2). 

‘Thus 1/8 of the produce muet cover incidental expenses and 
Jand tax and hence the land tax must be much less than 1/2, 
1/3 or 1/4 of gross yield. м 

As а rider to this may be read tbe injunction that “ the 
king should demand no taxes from those people who under- 
take to dig canals, tanks, wells, ete., or bring under cultivation 

new lands until they realise a profit twice the expenditure" 
(IV. ii. 242-44; ef. Arth. TIL. 9). 

‘Thus the tax must be fixed on profit and this profit must 
be at least twice the expenditüre in case of lands under new 
enterprise. - b 

Baden Powell observes а ** primeval simplicity '" in ancient 
land revenue ussessment. ** Being а sbare of the gross pro- 

„dee there Was no question of any complicated calculation 
of the eultivator^s profit or the cost of production, nor about 

_ the relative value of land, or the productiveness of the season, 

Whatever the land produced, little or much was heaped on 
$ » 
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the threshing floor and the king's officer superintended 
ite division in kind.*'* 

But this primitive simplicity is not traced in the systems 
of Manu, the Arthasastea ant the Sukraniti. They all- 
presuppose a careful gradation of land, survey and measure- 
ment, calculation of outturn as well as expenses per unit of 
land and so forth, On the other hand they never testify to, 
system of sharing crop at the threshing floor known as batai. 

The periodical survey and measurement of land of which 
we bave concrete evidences in the Pali 
works? und Megasthenes (Str, X 50) 
is a direet challenge to the notion of primitive simpli 
sharing gross produce ‘The most obvious explanation of 
this cadastral survey (besides the necessity-of keeping а 
record and settlement of b yin dary disputes) is this. Culti- 
vators might extend their plots by acquisition of new 
land, In that case the cost of production per unit of land 
would be less and profit por anit greater. Accordingly the 
state would have a higher share. And so cice versa. The 
state would after the survey, calculate possible expenses in 
each plot and after the harvest, collect the share duly 
deducting for the estimated expenditure on behalf of the 
cultivator. The stories of the Kurudhamma Játaka (11. 
3761) fully satisfy this explanation. The pious hesitation 
of the surveyor that the king or the farmer will be lower if 
the of the measuring rope is pitched on this or that 
side of а crab-hole situated just at the boundary of a field 
reflects that the king's share was guided by the measure- 
ment. In other words measurement was followed by n 
revision of assessment obviously on a calculation of the 
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expenses—since there seems to have been по graduated tax 
on property. T'he setthi who repents plucking а handful of 
corn from his field when he һай still to pay the king's 
thaga, apparently indicates that the land revenue was 
realised by the method of appraisement of the standing 
erops which ix now known as Fankut. The measurement 
of the king's share of the crops at the door of the royal 
granary under the supervision of the donamapaka does not 
conflict with the theory above, since the sharing may have 
been done after leaving aside the measured amount to meet 
the expenses of the tax-payer. 

The simple method of division of produce would preclude 
all complications about cost of production or relative value of 
land: whereas we find in the Arthasastra and the Smrtis 
not only stringent rules about leaving a good producer's 
surplus bnt also a classification of soil on the basis of 
fertility and differential assessment on the same, The fact 
of the matter is that the king's sbare did not necessarily 
mean a fixed shire. It was determined by considerations 
of fertility of the soil and by the needs of the state or of 
th cultivator. When the state was in difficulty it would go 
up, when the cultivator was in want, it would come down, 
the rebate being reduced to complete remission in extreme 
cases. The system of measurement and survey and 
differe tion of soil according to productivity aleo indicates 
that land revenue assessment was not permanent but revised 
at intervals although а constant revision was not necessary 
aa at present when the land revenue being assessed and 
paid in fixed cash.the increase or decrease in the yield of а 
plot is not immediately reflected by a corresponding increase 
or decrease of the state's revenue. 

"The complex revenue system of the Smrtis and of 

metin said or tbe Arthagastra bas even led a scholar 
e to advance the drastic theory that 
the state took the land revenue in money and not 
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in. erops. The arguments given are: (1) the revenue 
of an ordinary village is stated to be 1,000 silver Kargus 
in the Sukraniti, (2) measurement and grading of land. 
is not required in division of produce, (3) the system 
of taking share on net profits is opposed to the 
division of produce, (4) remission of taxes is abo an 
institution of money economy and not of the division 
of produce, 

As for the first point, it is seen in earlier books than the 
Sukranft that an advanced conception of government 
required the keeping of an elaborate record of the state's 
estimated income under various heads. This necessitated 
computation of the consolidated income in terms of cash in 
euch revenue area, In the Jataka tales villages are often 
described as satagahassutthdnaka, i.e., yielding a revenue of 
100,000 а year. But this very literature definitely shows 
thar the king took his share in grains. Tho second and 
third contentions are already answered. Ая regards the 
fourth, there i» no reason why remission of taxes should 
be inconsistent with division of produce, Only in the case 
of total failure of crops the question would arise. But we 
have no such instances of relief in dire famine. — Remissi 
in famine meant remission during scarcity or bad harvest 
(Arth. IL 1; Mbb, XIII. 61. 25) presumably when the 
producer had a bare surplus over expenditure. 

On the other hand there are direct instances in the 
Jîtakas and the Epics of pryment in grains. In the Santi- 
parva the king is directed to enrich his treasury with 
swollen corn (kosthigirafica te vityam_ sphitairdhinyail 
susarpyrtam, 119. 17). As will be preseitly эсеп, even in 
the S nrtis there are categorical references to revenue loviel 
iu grains from agricultural land. 
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‘The bhaga is the main item of land revenue, the 
regular, customary and legitimate sbare of the king on 
agricultural produce in ordinary revenue-paying laud.’ But 
the king frequently claimed additional imposts in. the nature 
of übwübs indicated in most of our literature by the generic 
term bali. Shamasastri, Vincent Smith? and F. W. 
"Thomas? understand bali to be a religious cess. In the 
Arthasistra it appears as a particular tax in a long list under 
the head of * rastra ` or countrypart (11. 6, 
15) and is explained by Bhatpaswmni as 
a local tax of 1/10 or 1/20 above the regular 
1/6. Five of the commentators on Manu VIII. 307 explain it 
as the regular 1/6 of grain share and only Nandami—the 
sixth, regards it as indicating all taxes—normal and additional. 
In the w bali" appears in the Vedas’ and some- 
times in the Jàtakas (1T. 17 ; III. 9; IV. 109, 109). Ele- 
where in the Jâtakas bali is a term for o and 
oppressive cesses (I, 109, 339; V. 98). inda. 
bali is referred to as an emergency tax from which the 
of ministers (mabAmatta) are free (p. 146). In the 
Rummindei Pillar Inscription of Asoka it is used exclusively 
in this narrow sense. The text goes,—'Lummini ваше 
ubjlike kate atbabhágiye са *— * made the village Lummini 
free of bali and paying an eighth share.’ The bali or addi- 
tional tax was remitted and the regular 1/6 or 1/4 ая it 
might have been, reduced to 1/8, 

"Thus under the term “bali” were grouped certain irregu- 
lar demands of the king on agricultural land. In fact, the 
evolution of the Ind taxation system is a reflex of the 
growth of king's "powers and functions and of his consequent 
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demands on the people's purse. In the story of the tradi- 
tional origin of kingship we hear only a fixed share in grain 
and animals, This accords with the old Vedic custom, Next 
comes n grading of land and differential assessment together 
with the king's claim to certain irregular imposte. Of both 
of these there is positive evidence in the Maurya period. The 
miterials gleaned from the Sistras and the Jatakas may be 
verified by comparision with these and other objective data. 

Megasthones observes a class of country officers (agronomoi) 

who '* superintend the. rivers, measure 
the land аз is done in Egypt and inspect 
the sluices, by which water is let out from 
the main channels into their branches" and who “ collect 
the taxes" (Str. XV. i. 50). The purport of the phrase 
done in Egypt thus elucidated by Strabo : 
This exact and minute sub-division is necessitated by 
the constant disturbance of boundaries caused by the Nile 
in its inundations in which it adds (to some) and takes 
away (from others), alters shapes and destroys the other 
signs by which the property of one can be distinguished 
from that of another, so that it (the land) has to be 
remeasured repeatedly." 

‘Thus it is most likely that tbe Maurya officers mentioned 
above were concerned with the measurement and supervision 
of alluvial deposits for revenue purposes as the lands. border- 
ing the great Bengal rivers have frequently to be surveyed 
now-a-days for revenue assessment and for the cettl 
boundary disputes. If Bühler's identification of the Rajukas' 
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of Asoka with the rajjuka or rajjugahaka атасса' of 
the Játaka stories be correct and if both may be aligned 
with the agronomoi of Megasthenes, it would t not only 
to ап organised system of land survey as hinted in the 
Arthadástra but also a realisation of the great schemes of the 
Arthaéüstra to keep a record like the Domesday Book of 
William the Conqueror. Е 

As for additional cesses besides tbe fixed share the testi 
mony of the Rummindei Edict is supported 
by Megasthenes’ account. Apropos the 
cultivators, Diodorus says that besides the land tribute they 
pay 1/4 of the produce to the king (II. 40). Thus there are 
two taxes, one the regular Блада and auother the irregular 
bali which is fixed at 1/4.* 

The next stage of progress in the land revenue system und 
in the Junagadh Rock Inscription 
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By following а different line of arga went bs! comes V» Ure conclusion that 
Megattheues’ 1/4 wes tbe only and regular share of the grain produce obtained as land 
revanua by the king He follows s revised Krensiation of Diodorus by а German 
scholar who substitutes the phrase ' ia tha abmace of а аркі arraogemeot ' for 
месн Denies he land tribute, Now what шау possibly be implied by pay- 
ing 1/4 of produce in tbe abweocs of special arrangement? Here agaia the Artbadaatra 
‘culled to asistance. The King’s shure may fier M be lende cattle and implements. 
Bat ie there алу provision ia the Arthadóstra of the king lending cattle and implements 
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chin is serach ele Fas Seneca ee the normal rate of 
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of the Saka Rudradàman belonging to the 2nd century 
A.D. While the main heads of land revenue were bhaga 
and bali, it was exceptional nobility on the part of the 
Mahükşatrapa that he reconstructed the Sudaréana Inke out 
of bis own treasury without burdening his subjects with 
oppressive taxes like kara, eisti or pranoya, AN these sur- 
taxes find mention in the Arthaéistra which, in this respect 
corresponds to Saka Malwa more closely than to Maurya 
Pataliputra. 

‘The kara and the pindakara appear in the Arthnsistea 


among the additional cesses in the list of rûg{ra or countrys 
revenue. The kara seems to be an annual 
tax on property. The pindakara is defined 
by Bhattsswimi as а tax levied on a whole village in lump 
and collected annually in kind. The kara ond pratikara 
ocour also among certain other charges outside the formal 
scheme of classification, charges which the samaharta raises 
from the village and i» required to enter separately in the 
*'pipe-roll* (IT. 35). Manu also recognises kara as an addi- 
tional tax (VITI. 407). Of course, like the bali, the kara also 
became а generic term and was applied by many to denote 
nnd sundry. 

visti is impressed labour. Labour tax was of two 
kinds (Arrian, ХІ). There wax the labour pnid in lieu of 
grain or cash ty poor people (simbanika) 
which the Arthadistra thinks may be used 
by the state in its factories (Il. 15). Мапы allows this 
concession to Südras, craftsmen and artisans (X. 120), nnd 
Arrian testifies that the two latter classes paid their taxes by 
labour (XID. While this tax in the form of labour was a 
concession to payers, the cisti was a form of coercion, the 
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та epeciat charges along with kara and pratikara 
(I. 35) paid by villagers and is expected to be entered by 
the gopa in bis register of houses, probably to be assessed on 
a principle of rating according to houses. 

For what specific purposes was the corvée employed and 
how it fell on the subjects? The Arthaéüstra wants labour 
fo be impressed in state workshops in a staff of sweepers, 
weighers, measurers, slaves, ete. (X. 4). There ie also provi- 
sion for employing it in tillage of royal domains (II. 94). 
In the Mahabharata it is wanted to be exacted from artisans 
only with payment of food as unto kine and asses (XIV. 95. 
Bu). The Jatal ories give graphic pictures of how it 
actually worked.’ The people of Kasi had to serve their 
king's fiat who was passionately fond of hunting and forced 
his subjects to beat the deer forest to the neglect of the 
cultivation of their farms (I. 1490. In the introductory 
portion of another story the gloomy prophesy is made when 
needy kings '* shall set the whole country-folk to work for 
them ;—for king's sake sball the oppressed folk, leaving their 
own work, sow early and late crops, keep watch, reap, thresh 
and girner, plant sugar-canes, make and drive sugar mills, 
boil molasses, Jay out gardens and orchards. And as they 
gather in all the diverse kinds of produce to fill the royal 
garner, they shall not give xo much ая а glance to their 
empty barns at home.” 

Te evam dogzatá vabbe janapade attano vapakamme 
karessanti upaddutamanussà sake kammante chaddetvà rija- 
nam fieva atthiya pubbanga paraggáni ca vapantá rakkbanta 
Jayanti maddantà pavesantà ucchukhettani karontā yantani 
харема pháoitádini paeantà pupphirime phalüràme ca 
karontà tattha tattha nipphannáni pubbanpádini Abaritva 
хайбо kot{higiram eva püressanti attano gehesu tucchakot- 
{һакево olokentàpi ол bhavissanti, f. 339. 


TRU mondertul that Piye Davide (e so ses af (өтөй Повече io Pedubies 
Müersare Wallin Tala, p. 69. 
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Tbus would the cultivators be impressed to work the 
farms of impoverished rulers leaving their own lands to 
decay. Of course this prognostication would materialise im 


days of moral disorder that would sweep the earth and not 


in normal times, But that the pigti was a potential source of 
oppression bears no doubt. The Arthagistra warns against 
its tyrannical exaction from agriculture (II. 1). Like the 
bali this objectionable form of exaction gave a tool to mis- 
government and forms one of the legacies handed down to 
our own day (beyir) on worse bands than the kings, 
"The pramaya! or benevolences are most probably emer- 
gency revenues resorted to for the replenishment of depleted 
treasury by the enhancement of standard. 
eme rates. The Artbaélstra falls back on this 
remedy in а financial crisis and wants it to be levied from 
cultivators (kargaka), dealers and craftsmen (vyavahárin) and 
animal: breeders (yoniposaka), only exemptees being 
owners of brahmadeya land (V. 2). The benevolence on 
cultivators is assessed at 1/4 of grains but rises according to 
the quality of the soil up to 1/3 while in Manu the highest 
rate of emergency tax on agriculture remains 1/4 (X. 118), 
The pramaya was beyond doubt another handle given to 
‘oppression and avidity. 

Further details on the revenue system, at least as it 
prevailed in the time of the Mauryas, is obt 
tary accounts of Megasthenes which 
comparison with evidence from otber lit 
ture. The principal source of income after the regular 
haga was the output or revenue from royal demesnes. 
"Phat the king bad large es! of his own 
accounts. Tn the Arthadastra's conception of polity the 
administration of royal farms is entrusted to a special 
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superintendent (II. 24). These might be collected either by 
the direct agency of state officers or under their superintend- 
ence by tenants. In the first case the superintendent is to 
work the estates by means of slaves, free labourers and 
convicts. But obviously the crown lands were large in 
proportion to labour supply. Hence fields may also be leased 
out to cultivators on attractive. terms. If they bave their 
own animals and implements they get half their harvest and 
if they work with royal capital and implements, their share is 
1/4 or 1/5 of produce." ‘The collective output of royal farms 
is called sitä and tops the list of land revenue and cognate 
charges treated under the head of rágtra. 

We have already noticed the Јака testimony to royal 
domains worked by free Inbour. Grants of land from kings 
estatesappear in the title deeds of the Sitavabanas recorded in 
the Karle and Nasik caves, The observation of Strabo on the 
strength of Megasthenes that the cultivators work the land for 
hire getting a fourth part of the produce (XV. i. 39) had long 
been a puzzle to historians and was dismissed as anachronistic 
with the version of Diodorus on the rate of assessment (I. 
40), It bas been, bowever, recognised of late that while 
Diodorus speaks of cultivators in ordinary revenue-paying 
lands, Strabo deals with cultivating tenants in royal demesnes 
who did not give but obtained 1/4 of produce for hire.* 

Closely related or analogous to tbe agricultural produce 
or share thereto from crown lands was the state's. income 
from (1) reserve forests, (2) mines and salt-centres,* (3) state 
establishinents of livestock, (4) sale or loan of grain. 

The pau or tay levied on cattle was а regular tax which 
fell upon the pastoral wealth as the bhaga fell upon 











I Note that while terant-cultivaters in erown land obtain 1/4 or 1/5 af produce, 
Vbeir comopeers in ordinary private lend sre ectitied to only 3/19 (Arth, TIL. 18; Ya). 
17. 398: Rar. VES а. ia egere аш v. 


` Mines, pearls and salt were royal monopoly. а Xu ‘Karle and Nasik 
Cave Tomeriptions ; Mbh. XII. бо. 99; Arthatastrs, 11. 12. 
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agricultural wealth. — Megasthenes notos that the nomadic 
Sou ma herdsmen paid their taxes in cattle to the 
Mauryas (Arr. XI). Tho JAtaka stories 
notice its oppressive exaction (IL. 240). In the Artha- 
stra the contributions required to be entered separately in 
the ‘ pipe-roll’ are paid in dhanyo, райм, hironya, kupya, 
visti and so forth. ‘The Smrtis are familiar with the contri- 
bution in cattle and assess it at the low rate of 1/50.' This 
is probably a levy of amount or value upon the agricultural 
livestock of cultivators. The commentator to a Jaina text 
understands charges on domestic ai to mean taxes on 
wales thereof payable in kind or in cash; traces of both 
these custome are seen to have survived down to the Moslem 
and British periods." 

Presents or royalties form another head of income 
derived from villages a» well a» towns." The mtsanga in 
the Arthadistra in, according to Bhaja- 
swimi, what is paid by inhabitants of the 
city and country part on tbe occasion of some festive event 
such as the birth of a prince. The Jàtakas havea story 
that the people of Kasi brought a kahapana apiece for a 
newborn prince's milk-money (khiramülam) which the pious 
king did not want to keep but the people pressed and left 
back (IV. 393). Tbe Jàtakas offer many instances of 
presents which ore brought to the king (pannáküra, VI 
42, 342) on the occasion of his coronation (chattam 
divase, ПП. 407() or even when approaching him w 
petition (IL 166). Strabo writes that during the hair- 
washing ceremony of the king the people vied with one 



























V "The Agnipariga gives a schedule af contributions from villages v 
bia jams 
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another in making him rich presents (XV. i. 69). The 
Mahabharata, besides furnishing similar instances, speaks of 
voluntary contributions (daksinà) made by the people to the 
king for performing sacrifices for public welfare (XIII. G1. 
24). АП these offerings, literally voluntary, were really the 
tribute paid by fear to power and might or tips for the 
acquirement of specific favours and could hardly differ from 
the bhet or nazarānā exacted from poor tenants by social 
magnificoes with indirect pressure over large parts of India 
to-day. 

The Arthadástra and the Smrti works present а lot of 
similar impost on land ог from village parts which with 
the present state of our resources cannot 
be verified by positive data and сап at 
best be taken ns indicator of the progress 
of carly Indian financial speculation. The list of лета or 
revenue from country part supplemented by references 
el in the Artbishstra consists of 14 items. Among 
these sila, нада, bali, kara, piudakara and ulsanga are 
already dealt with in comparison with other evidences. The 
senabhakta is explained by Bhattaswimt as “tbe king's 
dues of oil, rice and the like payable at the time of the 
marching of the army as prevalent. in specified countries." 
"The aupayanika is an unspecified contribution or present. 
The paréca is a super-tax collected on excess profit, а 
marginal revenue like the land-cess in British India. The 
kaustheyaka is tax on land below tanks, lakes and other 
sources of water built by the state, The parihimaka is 
iin for. damage done by cattle possibly in crown 

ls 

"The other three fiscal terms have long presented much 
difficulty to scholars, viz., the rajju, corarajju, and vivita, 
The rajju literally means * горо” or measuring tape of the 
land survey. In the technical fiscal sense it apparently 
refers to а unit of measure applied for purpose of cadastral 
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survey; and to cover the cost of operations a revenue was 
realised from the parties concerned like the cost of settle- 
ment in our times. ‘The corarajju is rope for binding 
thieves and vivita is pastures. From an exami n of 
the functions of the oivitidhyalga and the corarajjulia,! the 
jurisdiction of both extending outside village limits, it 
would appear that these comprised fees levied from villagers 
for the tracking of criminals, the escorting of caravans and 
the protection of cattle, So while rajju is the survey or 
settlement tax, the corarajju and vivita are police taxes. 

‘The Artbaáàstra advocates a measure which amounts to 
the claim of the state to the unearned increment on land. 
During the sale of land and buildings by public auction the 
increase over the regular price together with the usual tithe 
belonged to the state (s 
dinh кишка kosam gacchet, 111. 9) 
to other goods (11. 21). 

"Phe method of land revenue assess and collection in 
the Artbaśñstra throws further light on certain additional 
incomes to the treasury, which may not be scrupulously 
legitimate and above reproach. The superintendent of the 
treasury is to increase king's receipts by underhand means 
(upasthana)* in the process of collection " taxgatherers 
are to practise cer profitable sleights of hand. Then, 
there is remarkable difference in the balance and weights 


























The same rule applies 





















Lastly there is а vyaji or compensation fee levied above the 
measured sbare on certain liquids like oil, etc. 

"Phe Smrti works (Gaut., X. 25, u, УП. 130, X. 
120; Vig. IIl. 24f) and the Agnipurina detail certain 

















a raised from villages. These 
Constitute roughly tbe following schedule : 
(1) Pasu and hiranya=1/50 (1/5 or 3/6 
according to Ap.), (2) Roots, fruits, flowers, medical herbs, 
honey, meat, grasa, firewood, scents, favouring substances, 
leaves, ins, wickerwork, stonework, clarified butter 
ete. = 1/6. 

The term hiranya has not yet been solved to satisfaction. 
In the Arthadistra it occurs in the list of different forms of 
payment (dhûnya, pasu, hiranya, kupya, áyudhiya, visti and 
so forth) which the samáharl4 is required to enter separately 
in the * pipe roll ' (П. 35). The suggestions that it was a tax 
оп the hoard of gold, or come, levied in gold currency 
are rejected by Ghoshal on the following grounds. (1) From 
its occurrence in the above-mentioned sources along with 
cattle and roots, fruits, flowers, ete., it appears to belong to 
the group of taxes on agricultural and industrial products. 
(2) In the land-grants conjoined with bhdgabhogakora 
and with dhanya both of which constitute king's customary 
grain-share. (3) It is improbable for a state as conten 
plated in the Smptis to draw part of its normal revenue 
from gold. By referring to conditions prevailing in Moslem 
India before the reforms of Todar Mal, be explains hiranya 
as " a tax in casb levied upon certain special kinds of crops 
as distinguished from the tax in. kind which was charged 
upon the ordinary crops.""* The reason given,—tbat such 
crops are difficult to divide is not very clear and convincing, 
and fails to account for the inordinate discrimination in the 
share demanded by the king for the two classes of crops, 
viz. 1/50 for one and 1/6 for the other.* 























"Нападна reads the passage ia Gautama sod Viggu as аймаа 1/60 which 
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As regards the contribution of 1/6 from roots, fruits, 
flowers, cte., a host of parallels may be drawn from later 
and recent conditions.’ Meat, honey and clarified butter 
comprehend the pastoral and farming occupations of villagers 
while earthenware, stoneware and wickerwork comprise the 
whole range of cottage manufactures. So, no branch of 
villagers" income, agricultural or industrial, is to escape the 
rigorous and all-pervasive fiscal system of Manu, Visnu and 
Gautama. 
‘Phe heads of income from land and village wealth may 
be concluded with the enumeration of 
RES WT Geyolutions, confiscations, fines (дарда) 
and bribes (laücam). ‘Treasure trove and intestate or 
ownerless land reverted to crown (Jat. L 308; III. 999; 
IV. 485; VI. M8; Sn. 1, 80). The assets of the rich 


- people who sometimes took to asceticism with whole 


families without leaving an heir, formed a lucrative income 
for the state. Fines and confiscations are dangerous 
weapons in the band of poor and unscrupulous kings: 
although in the Sántiparva Йй із strictly reminded 
that they are intended ““ to create terror and not to replenish: 
the treasury `" (122. 40), there is no safeguard to control 
their application. m could also sell their judgments 
and favours and receive illegal gratifications (Jat. 11. 1700), 
as much as their councillors and officials. 
A large amount of revenue was lost to the state under 
5 ante the arrangement by which considerable 
portions of land were allowed to be beld 
free of revenue or the revenue therefrom were transferred to 
be enjoyed by private persons. Of the assignment of rent- 
free land from royal domains and of revenues from particular 
Villages, the Karle and Nasik cave inscriptions and the 
Jätaka stories offer plenty of instances. In the Arthasastra 
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the samaharta is required to enter such revenue-free lands 
(phribárika) into bis roll. Elsewhere a distinction in drawn 
between taxable (karada) and tax-free (akaradn) persons as 
well as villages. ‘These assignments and exemptions might 
be granted either unconditionally or in return for specific 
services, To the former category belong mainly the 
brahmadeya lands, In the Arthadûstra the immunity of 
such property ix enjoined even when benevolences and 
irregular taxes may be raised from all property, during 
emergencies ( ). Another class of revenue-free land in 
the ArthasAatra is the dtithya explained by Bhataswümi ая 
** lands granted to the judicial officers for the purpose of 
alms.giving and such other pious aet& " (IT. 20).' The 
forest produce is also declared to be free from any impost 
(У. 2). Except for the king's reserve forests, the wild 
tracts were regarded according to all authorities o man’s 
land. The imn is evidently extended to forest-dwellers 
and adjacent villagers whom we find in popular stories 
gathering firewood and forest produce without inter- 
ference. 

Among the land ‘held free of revenue (or the revenue of 
Huemieres reverse, Which is assigned) in exchange of specific 
КУА service to the state belongs principally the 
land assigned to king's officers in lieu of remuneration.” 
Grants without the right of sale or mortgage to the superin- 
tendents, accountants, gopas, sthdnikas, vets, physicians, 
horse-teainers and messengers form part of the revenue 
administration in the system of the Arthadistea (IT. 1). 
According to Mann (VIT. 119) and the Sintiparva (87. 6-8), 
the lord of 10 villages is to be remunerated with 1 kula of 
land (land cultivable with 12 oxen), of 20 villages with 
5 kulas, of 100 villages with 1 village and of 1,000 villages 
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with a townlet. The point of difference between the two 
testimonies is that the Artbaśðstra, unlike Manu and the 
Mabábhárata, contemplates not only rural administrators 
but other officials, higher and lower, as recipients of such 
grants and that it explicitly restricts the right of grantees 
to mere usufructuary possession. In the Arthaddstra the 
grants of land to the adhyakgas are made in addition 
to a cash salary of 1,000 panas. Although a distant 
marked between this arrangement and 
System, it must be noted that the 
Arthadástra. discountenances encouragement of colonisation 
by grant of villages (V. 3) which is the substance of the 
latter, But the arrangements of the Arthadistra fore- 
shadows the Moslem custom through more than опе 
institution. The class of villages which enjoy immunity 
on condition of military service (ayudbiya) is analogous to 
that form of Jaigir which involved the assignment of revenue 
for the maintenance of troops.’ 
Apart from exemption from tax: 
petuity, certam lands and villages enjoyed remission or 
reduction of revenues for a season or more. 
amies," Remission of taxes for relief of cultivators 
during bad harvest is inculeated in the 
1) and the Mab&bbarata (11.01.25). The 
242-44) also 
4 extension 











ion granted in per- 





Arthndistea (11. 
Атага (LIT, 9) and the Sukrapiti (IV. 
join the same measure for improvement 


of agriculture. Remission or reduction of taxation was 
conceded as occasional favour to a village, town or district 
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(Jat, IV. 10 Rummendei Р. E.; Kharavela’s Hathi- 
gumpha In) inasmuch as a village or a specified area 
might suffer an increment of revenue by way of punishment 
or from royal fiat (Jat, TIT. 9). - 





The works on law and polity which punctiliously 
elaborate sound principles of taxation took a dangerous шоуе 
when they proceeded to lay down special 
rules for emergency, Now in all ages 
and in all climes the doctrine of necessity 
has overlept its bounds and become a convenient euphemism 
of tyranny and avidity. — In ancient India emergency 
revenues. ht be raised eitber by the enbancement of 
standard rates or by the imposition of wholly irregular 
demands, The levy of pranaya advised by the Artbaáüstra 
is the inenement of standard rate to 1/4 of grains in case of 
cultivators, rising up to 1/3 according to the qui 
кой. In Manu the highest rate of emergency tax on 
agriculture remains 1/4. The scale of pranaya from animal- 
breeders is fixed in the Arthadastea at 1/2 of cocks and pigs, 
1/6 of small animals and 1/10 of cows, buffaloes, mules, 
asses and camels. Besides these a host of forceful and 
fraudulent practices are enumerated with brazenfaced 
ebiesnery which it would be sickening to relate. The 
teachings on rüjadharma in the Sintiparva give carte 
blanche to the king. The rule that taxation should be 
mild is for normal times. In times of distress a Kgatriya 
may forcibly take what he can from the rich and commits 
no sin by oppressing his subjects for filling the treasury (130. 
2AIT; Suk. IV. ii. 2; Somadeva Nitixira, XXI. 14). Necessity 
knows no law is an accepted maxim of Indian financial 
speculation whieh gave а free hand to extortionate and 
fleecing demands of which descriptive accounts are not rare.” 
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For a state entitled to 1/6 of net produce and a lot of 
additional taxes, why this nightmare of depleted treasury 
Ree ais иа. and nervous search for ineome? It was 
mapa. because there was a big crack in the 

massive fabric of tbe Indian taxation 
system through which leaked out a major share of the 
state's legitimate dues. We have seen that private lands 
were fast concentrating in the band of Brahmanas—regular 
and веси! Now we find that on the reverse of the 
Machiaevellian emergency rules the self-same books lay 
down an equally unsound financial maxim which exempted 
Brühmapas as a class from taxation on the strength of their 
astonishing pretensions. Vasigha expressly exempts Brab- 
manis, particularly learned ones (1. 42f; ХІХ. 23) from 
any exaction on the ground that they rendei spiritual 
service to the state and the attendant material welfare. The 
same statement occurs in Manu (VII. 133). Vignu ав well 
forbids taxes to be raised on Br&hmanas because they pay 
their tax in virtuous acts (III. 260). Apastamba accords 
the same privilege to learned Brabmanas (П. 10.26.10) and 
Vyhaspati follows in the same strain (XVII. 3). Асе d- 
ing to the Santipirva the Bráhmanas are to enjoy immunity 
even when the doct of necessity may encroach upon 
the fundamental rights of property. — Megastls 
himself notes that in Maurya India the Brabmanas а 
philosophers paid no taxes (Str. ХҮ. i. 33). Asoka 
was not the only monarch to distribute unstinted estes 
on these two classes (REs. V, VIII, IX). The Jatak: 
and the Saátavahana Inscriptions offer .further concrete 
instances how kings in recurring fits of pious generosity 
made over the revenues of entire villages to Brahma 
religious and worldly. Even the Arth 
Politics as an independent branch of к 
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the canon, cannot free itself from this halter of uneconomic 
piety. Besides the reference to brahmadeya lands and to the 
exemption from pranaya, ete., it accords the priests of royal 
‘entourage the highest grades of salary along with the Crown 
Prince, the Queen Mother and the Queen Consort (V 
only is the Brübmapa to be exempt from taxation but a 
king bas no claim to the former's property even on the 
failure of heirs (Gaut. XXVIII. 411; Baudh. 1, 6, 11. 157; 
Ум. ХУП. 84-87; Vig. XVII. 13f; Manu IX. 158ff ; Arth. 
11. 5). The same authorities lay down the general rule 
that the Brihmana who finds a treasure trove keeps the 
whole of it while other persons who come to the same 
lock must make it over to the king : and why ? Because 
the Brabwapa is the lord of everything! (Manu VIII. 
37; Yaj, 1.31). The effect of these rules on royal 
exchequer and consequently on the fiscal system may well 
be imagined when it i» observed bow sedulously pift of 
land to Brábmanas was encouraged (Apast. II, 10,90,1 ; 
Vig. TH. 81-84; Arth, IL. И; Agni-p. 293. 14; Mbh. 
ХИ. 343. 18, XII, 62) and bow kings vied with one 
another in this pious feat and vaingloriously recorded 
their unstatesmantike bounti (Asoka Kdiets, Karle and 
Nasik Cave Ins., Kbàravela's Hathigampha In.). 

The argument may be put forth that the foregoing 
privileges accrued not to oll Brihmapas but only to érotriyas 
or thore who performed the sacrifice and studied the Vedas 
thereby proving useful to society. ‘The Santiparva indeed 
carefully demarcates pious Brahmanns who are to be 
exempted, from secular Brabmanas who are to be fleeced with 
taxes and forced labour (76. 5-11; 77. 21), But is there 
апу universally recognised hallmark of piety? The Pali 
Wterature, especially the Jatakas, show that the recipients 
of brahmadega gifts of land were not always devoted spiri- 
twalists (ef. Sut. 11,7), Even if it be accepted that wealth 
and privileges poured upon bona fide religious persons and 
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orders, history has abundant proof that such a constant 

t outflow corrupts even the purest recipient and works bis 
ruin. At any rate, tbe state became the poorer and had 
to lay its fingers in the pockets of the toiler. 


It remains to be observed how this elaborate revenue 
жеме of the System actually worked and how the people 
аа fared under it, As the system was not 
built upon rigid and inflexible regulations, it bad a fair 
measure of elasticity which might be construed for both 
good and bad p: . Hence under certain rules it rose to 
the lofty Sorti ideal that the king gets the revenue only for 
the service of protection and spends every penny beyond bis 
озуп wages for public good; while in the other extreme 
bankrupt profligates like Louis XV blackmailed their subjects 
sometimes breaking the economic backbone of the state. 

Did the Maurya taxation system fall very lightly on the 
people? ‘There is one reading of Diodorus’ familiar passage 
which would fix the king's grain shore at the high rate 
of 1/4. Leaving aside this controversial piece of evidence 
and the still more unsourd logie that the Artha£istra— 
supposed to be the work of Candragupta's iron chancellor, 
js at its wit's end in search of revenues, it appears that 
‘extensive public and building works, wars and missionary 
propaganda had to be met from the people's pocket barring 
а large class of Brābmaņas. And in the tyranny of imperial 
‘officers which drove province after province into revolt 
under the later Mauryas, undue exactions must have had 
а conspicuous shore." р 

The Sātavābana king Gautamiputra Satakaryi claims 
М. sos tO have *“ pever levied nor employed taxes 

=> but in conformity to justice '' (N.C.I, 2.1) 
The Saka Rudradiman is similarly proud of the distinction 
that he did not oppress his subjects with kura, visti or 


1 Bee Raychaudburi : op. eit.. pp 2 f. 
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praways and remained content with Блада, bali and &ulka. 
Tn the background of these vaunts we faintly discern pictures 
‘of oppressive and unlawful demands by less considerate 
rulers. And such pictures are presented in the Jataka stories. 
"The tax-collectors (niggahake) were an overzealous lot 
and became a byword for importunate 
permite өн Jemand (IV. 362). In the Sántiparva it 
in admitted that they sometimes collect tax unfairly or 
actunted by lust and avarice from persons piteously praying 
for merey—thereby destroying the king (yada yuktya 
nayed arthito kimid arthayagena уй :krpanam yácamánánám 
tadrüjho vai£usam mahat, 91.25). The Arthasastea (11.9) 
and the Sukraniti (i. 6171) lay severe strictures on ov 
collection. But these people took their cue from their 
masters whom the same authore give an ample latitude. 
In the Bhuridatta Jataka it is stated in a verse that tax- 
gatherers ordered by the king plunder the wealth of eulti- 
vators like robbers without fear = 
akāsiyà rajühi vanoxittha 
tad asta dêya dhanam haranti 
te Adis corasamá asantá,. . VI. 212. 
‘They (balixüdhakk) eat the cooked food of tax-payer, or 
kill a calf for skip, all at their wees will (V. 100). А king 
is said to have drained his country of its gold by 
exactions (IV. 924 ; cf. TIT. 319). Another by rai 
fines, abwabs, cattle-tax (?) and cash levies crushes 
subjects like sugar-canes in a mill (danda-bali-jaingha *- 

















X Hone faite to make out ite meaning ant after msc’ besi'atio falls upoo 
* mutilations "(of loge). This i 
‘gabsonun.” On the other baod the wae of jamgha for animal (like the Maglish 
heed ° for man) ia net wckoows. 
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kabāpaņādi даһапепа ucchuyante ucchum viya janam 
pilesi, II, 240). A gloomy picture of relentless extortion 
is drawn up as part of the great moral disorder that would 
prelude the nemesi 

“Kings shall be amassing wealth by crushing their 
subjects like sugar-canes in a mill and by taxing them to 
[ the utmost. Unable to pay the taxes the people shall flee 
` from village, town and the like and take refuge in the 
| borders of the reali. 











ptbikà viya manusse pilenta nànà- 
ppakárehi balim uppádetrà dhanam ganhissonti manusse 
balipilit kincidàtum asakkonta Ge chaddetvü 
paceantam gantvà visam kappessan 1. 339. 

The kingdom of Kampilla wa» deserted: by the people 
for oppressive taxation. Men betook to the forest with 
their families. Others remained indoors at night but on 
day-break fled to forests fencing their houses with thorn 
branches. “ By day they were plundered by king's men, 
by night by robbers.” 

- balipilità rat¢havasino pottadáre Adaya агаййе migiviya 
earimsu gàmattháne дато nîma n&hosi manussá ràjapuri- 
diva gehe vatum na sakkonti деһапї kanta- 
parikkhi; arupe uggacchante yeva araññam 
iv rājapurisā vilumpanti rattim сога. V. 98 f. 


























is to see that the agriculturists of the kingd 
it through oppressive taxation (P. I 
rules of the Artha£astra presuppose th 
(УП. 5.). Thus there were cases wh 
greed of kings ruined the whole country- 
the prosperous country-side into depopulated deserts." 
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к: А qe Suth Indise inecriptions there are interestiog eri tences of 
алая catmpaiga by ealtivators sesicet such авіа (а) exactions Gorernmect 
phic Report, 101°, p. 163. 
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"Truly, the king is ‘ visamatta '—the devourer of sub- 
jects ! 


These instances of oppressive taxation lead to another 
question— whether ancient states used to 
nose rir! accumulate large surpluses or they pre- 
sented a balanced budget. Opinion 
inclines to the former view.’ Indeed, the systematic reali- 
sation of А of produce and the additional imposts would 
automatically keep large surpluses. But it has been seen that 
there are reasons to suppose that the 1/6 was probably raised 
not on produce but on profit. Again why is so much pre- 
oseupation with the depleted treasury und provision for 
almost unlimited emorgent taxes if there were no deficits? 
‘The numerous cases of oppressive exaction show further 
that these measures had to be taken recourse to whenever 
war, sacrifices or megalomaniac bounties shook the poise. 
‘The Mahabharata narrates a story that the үт Agastya 
went to wealthy kings in quest of money but finding income 
and expenditure evenly adjusted, even that redoubtable 
anchorite bad to return empty-handed from all quarters 
(ILL, Эз), The possibility of hage surpluses was also counter- 
acted by the big volume of transferred revenue and revenue- 
free lands and by the manifold heads of expenditure over 
departinents to which the state extended its activities, 
Regarding tbe sphere of action of the state, it has 
A policy of non-inter- 
ference was recognised as the ideal policy 
а the state, the funetions of which were ordinarily restricted 
‘the irreducible minimum,’ viz., the protection of life 
ER property and realisation of revenue for the proper 
execution of that duty." ? Not only is the policy 
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adumbrated in the ArthaSastra a clear contradiction of this 
position : the complicated system of taxation developed by 
the Indo-Aryans is in itself an antithesis of the laissez-faire 
doctrine and a strong evidence of the multifarious duties 
of the state. The Indo-Aryan state was not a mere police 
state guarding person and property although that was the 
original term of the social contract. m the case of the 
heads of income, the study of heads of expenditure reveals 
the state in both its opposite aspects,—in solicitous саге 
for the people whose welfare it holds in trust and reckleas 
squanderings on vainglorious exploits and pseudo-religious 
practices in the name of publie good. We are concerned 
here only with those heads which unfold the position of the 
state touching rural economy. 
Public works of diverse sort formed the main channel 
of expenditure and engaged the chief 
weld. tere sad attention of a benevolent state. Erection 
of almshouses (dinasala) at important 
centres of the towns is a regular feature of the JAtaka 
stories and from here food was daily distributed to the 
indigent throughout the kingdom (1. 262, 11. 367, III. 129, 
470, IV. 355, 402, VI. 484). Some kings took interest in 
the construction of rest-houses for travellers (avasathagara) 
in villages or in trunk roads at intervals.’ Free dispensaries 
for men and for beasts were opened by Asoka all 
over his Empire (R.E. Tf; Р.Е. VID. „Canals, tanks 
and wells for drinking and irrigation purposes and 
other irrigation constructions were frequently undertaken. 
Works of building and repair for artistic, commemorative 
or propagandist purposes were an acknowledged Sphere 
demanding the state's resources in which Asoka, the Sungas 
and the Kuginas took special interest. Colonisation, road- 
making, town-planning and reclamation of virgin lands 
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were other features of absorbing interest subsidised or under- 
taken by the state (Arth. II. 15 Jat. V. 35, 511). 

An organised system of poor relief. was demanded by 
- the paternal conception of government 
(баш. X. 9; Arb. П. D. In the 
Mahabharata it i» repeatedly extolled as a feature of good 
government, It see that in several states the decrepit 
and imbecile, the stranded widow and orphan were main- 
tained at state expense (V, 30, 10f; cf. Arth, П. 1, 23) or 
provided with home, clothes and food (XII. 42. 11, 59. 54, 
71, 18, 80. 94). Apastamba enjoins the same activities 
upon the king on behalf of outraged women (11. 10. 26, 
220). 

- Collateral with the working of the poor law were the 
provision for famine relief and subsidisa- 
tion of agriculture. ‘The Artbasñstra 
wants the king to advance cash, corn and cattle to the 
cultivator (V. 20). Usavadita claims to have distributed 
stems of cocoanut trees in villages for cultivation, 1,000 in 
опе and 32,000 in another. During famine an enlightened 
government had an arduous time. Provision booths were 
thrown open, text works started under the direction of 
capable officers, loan and gratuitous relief were distributed 
in doles? Similar relief measures were launched by bene- 
volent governments against fire, serpents, tigers, epidemic 
diseases, ete." | 

Another item of expenditure pressed home by the law- 
givers, would, if given effect to, prove п 
heavy drain on the treasury. From the 
king's duty of protection against theft 
restitution of stolen property follows as a matter of course. 
Compensation to the loser from royal treasury in tbe case of 
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mon-resovery-of stolen goods is accordingly inonideted by 
jurists (Gaut. X. 47 ; Vis. III. 661; Manu, УШ. 40; Yaj, 
П. 36. Sp. 75. 10; Artb. IIT. 16, IV. 12). Àj ba — 
wants to make officers pay for the loss (II. 10. 26. 8; Yāj. 
Т. 272). Akbar followed the regulation when be made the — 
Kotwal responsible for the loss and liable to compensation 
(Kini. IL p. 42). No concrete 
during our period is however available. Generally speaking 
there was no constitutional obligation although deserving 
cases might receive the king's consideration and move his 
heart." : 
"There were other and less pleasing features of revenue 
appropriation. Sacrifices often highly 
Sacrifices aod boustis expensive are prescribed for the birth of 
an heir to the crown, for rainfall, for victory in war, and 
for all and sundry purposes going in tbe name of welfare 
of the state. Resources which might well be invested in 
nation-building activities were thrown into the Sacred Fire 
ог devoted to the propitiation of a large class of professional 
priesthood who had little part in the productive forces of the 
land. ‘The words of Buddha as preserved in the Pali canon 
frequently castigate them as a class of parasites who en- 
courage sacrificial rites and animal-killing only with a view 
fo fill their stomach and their pocket. Land, cattle and 
coins flowed in uninterrupted stream to them on the plea 
of sacrificial fee. The figures of the Epics even on a modest 
estimate stagger modern conceptions of publie finance. The 
King of Kampilla who in the Jàtaka story is seen to drive 
his folk to the forest by oppressive taxation, propitiat 
tree god by offering annually 1,000 pieces (rf. V 
Sacrifices and worships were not the only channels 
throwing out public money on unproductive purposes. 
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king often indulged in megalomaniac bounties not only 
upon monks and Brabmanas but whosoever might take his 
fancy. 

So it is time to revise the pet patriotic theory that the 
ing was bound hand and foot by the 
ызыр — Sastras within a narrow compass of fipan- 
cial rights and the people bad their chests and barns amply 
safeguarded against royal robbery. Equally shifting are the 
grounds of the apologists for British administration who 
iry to establish that the king,—' devourer of tbe folk’ 
had,—besides the high normal rate of 16°6 p.c. of harvest, 
unlimited powers of taxation over his ‘eminent domain.’ As 
far as theory goes the Indian revenue system stands unbeaten 
in the history of ancient races for its soundness, impartiality 
within a large sphere, elasticity of rates, safeguards against 
misuse of publie money and elaborate techniques to meet 
complex needs and exigencies. But theories may be regard- 
vd more in breach than in observance, and the best theories 
are liable to the worst constructions. "Phe king is the 
semblance of Indra who sucks water from the earth and 
returns it in beneficent rains which preserve life and 
growth. A king might well imitate the former characteris- 
tio and lose sight of the latter ; and it makes a difference of 
heaven and hell if public good which is the sine qua non 
of taxation, is ignored. Т in India, as in every 
country we bave side by side Augustus and Nero, Hammu- 
rabi and Sardanapalus, Henry IV and Louis XV, only with 
this difference that the Satan quotes the gospel as vigorously 
as the saint and constructs out of it a plausibly 
up his monstrous case. 
who struck the Мері 
which gave them exemption from revenue in exchange of 
paying a share of their piety, was always at hand to give 
their blessing to any measure that conciliates priestly pre- 
tenxions with omnipotent sovereignty. 
















































